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THIS book is sent forth with the earnest 
hope that it may contribute to a better 
knowledge of the subject of food and diete- 
tics. There is no matter about which the 
public need guidance so much, as that dealt 
with herein. The author will feel glad if he 
has been able to dispel some of the miscon- 
ceptions which abound on this important 
subject. 

Albert Broadbent 

Manchester 

January \st^ 1903 



But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change^ alarm^ surprise — 
What shelter to grow ripe is oursf 
What leisure to grow wise? 

Too fast we live, too much are triedy 
Too haras^dy to attain 
Wordsworth^ s sweet caim^ or Goethe s wide 
And luminous view to gcdn. 
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The mass of us are flouting nature every day^ and reaping 
the consequences. We are hearing just now about the wonders 
of the open-air cure. Under the modem conditions of indus- 
trialism and great cities^ we are all of us semt-invcdids^ and 
there is only one way of curing us. The British people are 
suffering from a want of fresh air. We cannot grow decent 
flowers in the heart of a city, but we think we can grow men. 
However we may settle the problem^ whether by ^^ garden cities^^ 
or by the re-adjustment in manufacturings the present conditions 
will have to go, 

J. B.. IN m ChrisHtm World 



CHArTER I. 

'THE BUILDING OF THE BODY 

In Ike elder days of art 



For the Gods see everywhere. 

Build to-day then strong and sut 

With a firm and ample base. 
And ascending and si 



Shall to- 



ftnd its plac 



THIS most suggestive thought, adapted here in 
its literal sense, brings to our minds the days 
of restfulness and leisure when men had time to 
think, it takes us away from the rush and fever of 
the present day to an atmosphere of calm. 

The jerry building so apparent in the architecture 
of all towns and cities, — the jerry building apparent 
in the physique of so vast a number of human beings, 
in city and country, — are both the product of the 
age in which we live. 

Few have time to spare for the study of the laws 
of health, and few who understand these laws will 
give time for living up to them. It would seem that 
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men have only time to spare for money-making and 
ambition. A little observation made in any large 
city demonstrates how greatly the rushing spirit 
dominates the average man. He rushes over his 
meals, rushes for his train, rushes through his business 
and through his one-sided life to the time when 
health breaks down, and physiological bankruptcy 
stares him in the face. It is out of this feverishness, 
where tranquility is so absent, that the present race 
is being born, a race apparently predisposed to almost 
every kind of disease. 

The Building of the Body is a matter of vast 
importance, and it should be demanded of everyone 
— parents especially, and those who hope to be parents 
— whose life relations affect the race, that they shall 
ilo everything in their power to endow their offspring 
with health, vigour, and strength. Much might be 
done by such care to avert the present decadence tn 
the race which is so evident on every hand. 

nuriiig recent years consJtlerable interest has been 
mauifentcd in the ciuestion of the feeding of animals 
and hitman beings. Agriculturalists in the United 
States have made such progress in the feeding of 
stock that they are able to determine the amount of 
pork a certain weight of maize will produce. The 
British agriculturalist is becoming educated in this 
wa>'. Earl Grey states that the size of cattle and 
sheep have been nearly doubled during the last cen- 
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tury by recording their weights and paying attention i 
to their requirements. ' 

The human animal appears to be the last to 
receive consideration in the matter of right feeding, 

1 though his well-being and physical efficiency is de- 
pendent on a thoroughly nourished body. It is 
gratifying, however, to see signs of awakening public 
interest in this important subject. 

Sir James Crichton Browne is notable among 
medical men for his consistent endeavour to stimulate 
public interest in the proper feeding of the nation, 
especially the section which is under-fed. He .states t 
that thi.'5 question of food is one " of primary impor- 1 
tance, far more so than education." 

The invaluable work done by Mr. Charles Booth 
and Mr. Seebohm R own tree has demonstrated the 
need for earnest and immediate enquiry into the 
feeding of the nation, if British supremacy in the 
commercia! world is to be maintained. We have I 
one section of the community considerably over-fed, | 
and nearly 30 per cent of another section receiving ^ 
25 per cent less food than is considered necessary by I 
food experts to maintain physical efficiency,' Both / 
these extremes are hurtful, the scientifically balanced 
dietary is the correct thing, and should be sought 
after. Mr. Rowntree, in his book, most forcibly 
lonsiraies how^sastrous under-feeding is to the 
Peverly : a Study of Ttram Life, Load.: Macmillan, z/6 and to/- 
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J national well-being. Boys leaving school at 1 3 years 
\ of age, from the ill -fed section, averaged 11 pounds 

■^ less in weight and 3j^ inches less in height than 

boys of the same age who had been properly fed. 
The death-rate among children of the ill-fed poor is 
much higher than among those sufficiently nourished. 
Of three thousand recruits drawn largely from the 
ill-fed class, during the South African war, 47 J^ per 
cent were classed as bad. 

Mr. Arnold White states that of 11,000 men who 
Volunteered at Manchester for service in South Africa 
only 3,000 were accepted as physically fit, and of 
these only 1,200 came Up to the standard of what a 
soldier ought to be. 

In his presidential address, on the subject of 

"Physical Efficiency in Children," delivered before the 

medical section of the International Congress for the 

welfare and protection of Children, held in London, 

15 July, 1902,' Sir James Crichton Browne said that 

^ th"e~time has come for an awakening on the subject 

of physical efficiency. We have begun to reali.se 

that the conditions of industrial competition in the 

world have changed, that we in this country no 

j longer possess the incontestable superiority in skill 

1 and productive power we at one time enjoyed. We 

' have begun to perceive that the competing nations 

around us are becoming commercially transformed 

^^^ " .- 'P. S. King & Son, Orchard House, Westm inster, a /6. _ 
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and are encroaching on our markets more and 
more, and we have begun to discover with con- 
sternation that we are losing not only our geographi- 
cal advantages but to some extent the stamina of 
our people. The diminished death-rate upon which 
we have been wont to pride ourselves is but a sorry 
comforter if the population we are keeping alive is 
increasingly sickly and debiUtated. The sum total 
of our physical shortcomings must be a figure that 
it would be woeful to contemplate — the mentally 
defective, deformed, scrofulous, purblind, knock-kneed, 
flat-footed, narrow-chested." 

Weighing and Measuring. 

In this remarkably sympathetic and able address 
Sir James urges the adoption of school registers 
where the weights and measurement of height of 
school-children could be regularly entered ; he also 
recommends that similar family registers should be 
adopted. The use of such registers would be of the 
utmost value in indicating physical condition. 

But the average man only laughs if advised to 
take such precautions as these. Speaking at a public 
meeting recently I strongly urged that the food 
required daily should be weighed, in order that 
proper nourishment might be maintained. I also 
mentioned that Dr. Alexander Haig insisted on his 
patients weighing their food, as he found so many 
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who came to him were under-fed. My remarks were 
published in several London and provincial news- 
papers, and in every case the matter was treated with 
ridicule. This attitude on the part of the public 
and the press makes one despair of making head- 
way in reforming the present hap-hazard manner 
of feeding in vogue. It is difficult to see why it 
should seem so ridiculous to weigh food. It is not 
meant that food should always be weighed, but that 
scales should be used until everyone can tell at a 
glance how much one or two ounces of cheese, two 
or four ounces of bread, biscuit or other food repre- 
sents in bulk. The gain to health and power of 
endurance would be quickly manifest were such a 
practice adopted. 

That there is urgent need for the dissemination of 
information on these points none will deny. There 
is no subject about which there is so much conflict of 
opinion, as on this subject of food. The student of 
health is bewildered by the diversity of the statements 
and the teachings of the various schools of health. 
His study in these academies is usually a procession 
from one to another ; he finds that many of the 
plausible theories advanced are either a weariness to 
the flesh or unsuited to the demands of every-day 
life, He succeeds eventually in sifting from the mass 
of thought he has reviewed, a system and a plan that 
meets the demands of his daily needs, realising that 
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simplicity and common -sense are the essential factors 
in the buiiding of a healthy body. 

Much of the want of vigour and ili-health that. I 
many suffer from is due to defective nutrition caused 1 
by want of sufficient food. Everywhere I go I find I 
food reformers insufficiently fed. They are afraid tol 
eat sufficient food. 

Too LITTLE Food. 

I have lectured all over the United Kingdom, and 
the common expression I hear is : — " Everyone eats 
too much," and so the food reformer goes to the 
opposite extreme and reduces his food to the bare 
subsistence point It is really wonderful how much 
success can be achieved in diminishing the food 
supply, but where this is done there is always an 
absence of vigorous working power. 

In building the body the aim should not be how 
little carbohydrates or how little proteid can be lived 
upon, but to supply daily sufficient of these com- 
pounds to maintain the physiological demands. . 

It is now abundantly proved that the poorest \ 
work is done by the person who is ill-fed. The \ 
death-rate is highest, disease is more rampant, more I 
drinking and crime exist where the food used is I 
insufficient and of poor quality. 
t Behind every function of the body is what I would 
call the controlling power of nerve strength. Muscles, 
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circulation, digestion, assimilation, brain power, ali 

depend for their vigour and strength on strong nerves, 

and strong nerves depend on a sufficient supply of 

proteid and upon a rightly balanced dietary. Nervous 

people are always ill -nourished. 

. Physiological experiments have been made in recent 

I years, which demonstrate that the nerves are nourished 

I by proteid. I have repeatedly proved this to be true, 

V Balance in the Diet. 

Professor Atwater of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, writing in the Year Book for 1901, on 
Dietaries in Public Institutions, states that, "in efforts 
towards the improvement of dietaries, especially in 
large institutions, the following principles are to be 
considered : (i) A certain amount of food is necessary 
for the maintenance of the body. {2) This food 
requirement differs vi'ith different conditions of age, 
sex, health, muscular activity, environment, etc, and 
is termed the physiological demand. (3) Dietary 
standards expressing the physiological demands are 
measured not in quantities of food materials as meat, 
bread, potatoes, and the like, but in quantities of 
nutrients and energy. (4) It is practically impossible 
to store, cook, and serve food without more or less 
shrinkage and waste, the quantity of food lost in these 
two ways depending upon its quality and upon the 
methods of storeroom, kitchen and dining-room man- 
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agemeiit (5) To meet the needs of an institution the 
food supply must be enough to cover not only the 
physiological need of its population, but also the 
actual shrinkage and waste. (6) If more food than 
necessary is supplied, the kitchen and table wastes 
are likely to be increased, and there will also be a 
tendency for the inmates of the institution to consume 
more food than is required to maintain them in health, 
thus entailing still further loss, to say nothing of the 
unnecessary tax upon the digestive system and the 
consequent injury to health ; on the other hand, if the 
food supply is limited and the shrinkage and waste 
are large, the inmates may be under-fed. (7) Pecuniary 
economy requires not only that there shall be a mini- 
mum of shrinkage and waste, but that the food shall 
be such as to furnish the needed nutriment at the 
lowest cost. (8) Hygienic economy requires not only 
that the food shall meet the physiological demands in 
respect to the quantities of nutriment and energy, but 
also that it shall be fitted to the digestive powers and 
other physiological peculiarities of the users : this is of 
special importance for invalids and young children. 
(9) The comfort and welfare of the users are promoted I 
by making the food palatable and attractive." 

Professor Atwater states further that " It is o 
assumed that the appetite may be taken as a n 
of food requirement, but in many cases it is a v 
unreliable criterion. 
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" Excessive eating is not only a waste of food, and, 
therefore, of money, but it is injurious to health. 

" Physicians and hygienists are very generally of 
opinion that a large proportion of the well-to-do 
people in this country eat more than is necessary, 
and this opinion is certainly borne out by figures for 
actual food consumption. On the other hand, there 
are many people, who, from lack of food or appetite, 
or for other reasons, do not eat as much as would be 
best for them." 

We thus see that the statement commonly made 
that appetite is the best guide in regulating bodily 
food supply, is misleading. 

Professor Atwater writes on this subject as the man 
of science, and his statements are invariably supported 
by the result of his researches and experiments. 

Education of Mothers. 
For several years now I have been urging that 
balance in the diet should be sought after in building 
the body. As I have had opportunity I have urged 
that mothers and housewives should t>e educated in 
all matters relating to food. I was glad to see in the 
transactions of the Sanitary Congress of 1902 a very 
able paper by Mrs. L. Hodgkinson, of Chichester, on 
"Food and Morals." She said among other things: 
"Until late years, little thought has been given to the 
constituents of the food we eat, upon which not only 
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our health, but the forces of the brain, and even very 
high moral questions, depend. The matter has been left 
in the hands of servants and of the women of a house- 
hold, who certainly had no opportunity (if they had. 
the wish) of becoming acquainted with the chemical 
and biological facts involved. In other words, the 
foundation of the health and well-being of the nation 
has been left to wholly uninstriicted persons who had 
no further object in view than to cater for the equally 
uninstructed likes and dislikes of their families and 
dependents. Likings of this kind offer no criterion 
whatever of real ultimate advantage to the interests of i 
the individual, since it is a commonplace that taatfi 
can be depraved or educat ed, entirely as a matter of "^ 
habit, and i n almost any directjmi.- And the women 
to whom this important division of labour has been 
virtually relinquished, have accepted naturally, with- 
out thought or question, customs which were formed 
in the ages of complete ignorance as to the require- 
ments and structure of the human body. Her guide 
is the rule of thumb, thriftily or unthriftily practi.sed 
according to her own personality, and she is as 
innocent of the knowledge of any certain principles 
which can and ought to be applied as she is of the 
theory of Chinese music. 

" Surely then, in the Ideal Commonwealth, it would 
not be too much to demand as a beginning that girls 
should be trained in a knowledge of food values, and 
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the action (stimulating or the reverse) of many foods 
and drinks in daily use Upon the nervous centres ? 
If tile physique of a nation is of moment to its rulers, 
and if the physical impulses which make for or 
against temptation concern its spiritual teachers, the 
question of what we eat and drink will not seem too 
trivial for grave thought. But what is small, and 
what is great ? We cannot tell. 

" As this training is almost entirely in the hands of 
uninstructed women during those years when the 
disposition is ' wax to receive, and marble to retain,' 
the whole subject seems worthy of earnest consider- 
ation by all who have the national welfare at heart" 

III- BALANCED Food. 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, in his book, " Poverty," 
gives a number of menus which are remarkably 
ill-balanced. A specimen of one family where the 
income was 20/- weekly, during three days consisted 
of bread, butter, bacon, tea, coffee, potatoes (once), 
pudding (once), shortcake (once), kippers (once), Ol 
ten meals, five consisted of bread and butter only; 
two, bacon and bread. Tea was taken at nine meals ; 
coffee at one meal. 
I If flesh food is eaten, the most inferior parts only 1 
are available, such as liver and other glandular I 
organs, the most poisonous of the flesh foods. 

When it is remembered that nearly 30 per centJ 
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{i.e. 10,000,000) of the population of the United 
Kingdom are being fed in this way, the matter is 
grievous to contemplate. It is not to be wondered 
that disease and death carry so many off in the 
ill-fed section. 

While we have the ill-balanced diet of the under- 
fed poor, we have also the ill-balanced diet of the— 
wrongly^fed rich. No better example of this bad 
feeding could be supplied than is provided by our 
public schools — Eton, fgr^gsam ple , ^A t this school 
flesh foods are supplied at three meals at l east 
during^ the d.iy, iiiul nowhere can be seen such white- 
amemic looking boj-s. 1 walk&d through Eton on a_ 
Srmday morning in October, 1902, and met the Eton_ 
boys trooping out from their rooms and on their way 1^ 

_^5^cTiurch ; almost without exception every boy had_J'"^ 
his h ands deep in his pockets, and walked with chest_ 5 
drawn in. I passed the church returning from my .. ^ 
walk, and once again remarked the absence of that ^ ^ 
Rne erect carriage which is notable about most pro-__ ^ 
vincral school boys. As a contrast, the Scotch schoqj.^' 
boy is always good to look at: his breakfast i^. - 
usir3[ITy~p'orridge, chiefly, and a piece of bread is alL. 
the (bod he takes until the evening meal, and he is 
renraflraTSle for the rude health he manifests. 

I do not see how a young boy can grow up pure 
minded when he is so badly fed as many public 

^Mhool boys are. It is well known that flesh is a 
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powerful stimulant, and the harm it must work when 
eaten by young boys in too large a quantity must be 
considerable. The over-supply of the proteid of flesh 
becomes assimilated, and must produce irritation to 
the nerve centres, and be a direct cause of impurity. 

When will parents give thought to this important 
matter, and see that their boys in this direction at 
any rate, have the fullest opportunity to develop 
naturally, and to enjoy freedom from impure thoughts. 
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Chapter IT. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL DEMANDS 



AWELL-BALANXED diet is one in which the 
various food compounds needed by the body 
are properly supplied. 

Food chemi-sts tell us that the chemical substances 
of the body and food are very similar. These sub- 
stances consist of from fifteen to twenty elements, 
among which are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, 
calcium, phosphorous, and sulphur. These elements 
are so combined in the food and in the body as to 
form a great variety of compounds. The most im- 
portant compounds of the body and foods are: — 
proteid, fats, carbohydrates, mineral matter, and water. 
The functions of these compounds, briefly, are as 
follows : — 

Proteid forms tissue, 1 All -serve as 

e.g., white of eggs, casein of milk, lean | fuel 

meal, gluten, elc. lo yield enerny 

Fat« are stored tis fat, I '" "^P™,^ "^ 

e.B.,fitlofmeat,bullcr,¥ceelablcoils,eIc. , , 

'■B'' 1 ' ' b and muse ul«t 

CvbohydratcB . are tranaformed into fat. J energy. 
Mineral Matters (Ash)— share in forming bone, and aisist 

kin digestion. 
E-i plio.'.phMe-. of li 
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Foods contain these compounds in varying amounts 
as I shall show in a later article. 

Every thought, every feeling, every movement 
creates demand for these compounds of food, and 
blood and brain, nerve and muscle, tendon and sinew, 
are rebuilt from them. There is no excuse for any 
lacking knowledge of the food requirements of the 
human body. 

The analyses of foods in the food tables at the end 
of this book are of American food materials, and are 
those supplied by Professor Atwater, of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, whose authority will not be 
questioned ; his splendid work and fame in the 
department of food analysis is world-wide. Professor 
Atwater states that " the methods of chemical analy- 
sis of foods are now so nearly uniform throughout the 
world that the analyses reported from different 
countries furnish a reliable means of comparing the 
composition of the food products of different parts of 
the world." 

Dietary Standards and Food Tables. 

Professor A twater's dietary standards are recognised 

and quoted by most British physiologists. He states 

that investigation and experiment ha.s shown that the 

daily requirements of a — 
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Proidd. 


■ 


Graraa, 


Grains, 


CaloH«. ^1 


■ Man at hard muscular work . . 
Man at mod. active muscular work 
Man with light muscular work . . 
Man with sedentary work . . . 
Man with very little enerdse , . 


'5° 

is 

90 


1400 

1440' 


435'^ ^1 
3400 ^H 
3050 ^H 

2700 ^m 

245° ^H 


^^B There are i6 grains in one giam. 2%% grams in 1 oz. 
^^^ One Calorie will raise 16 ozs. water 4° F. 

Professor Atwater states that woman at moderately 
active work, boy 13-14, and girl 15-16 years old, 
require 08 of the food of a man at moderately active 
work. Woman at light work, a boy 12 years of age, 
and a girl 13-14, require 07 of the food of a man. 

GiH : : 'loZla } "q-ireso-eofthefoodofaman. 
Child '. '. 6-Q „ OS 
Child. . 2-5 „ o'4 
Child. . 2 „ 0-3 

In all institutions where the inmates are fed by 
these standards, much waste often exists, owing to the 
massing of large and small men and women. 

In my judgment, the formula provided by Dr. 
Alexander Haig, for determining daily requirements of 
proteid, is more useful, as it obviates waste He takes 
the allowance given in works on physiology of 3^5 

^^B 'Grains table by Albert Broadbenl. 
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grains of urea per pound of body weight per day, 
multiplies the body weight by 3 x 3 for light employ- 
ment, and by 3j^X3 for active employment, &g. 
thus: — 
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1470 grains prateid 
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or 92 grams of proteJd daily for a man weighing 140 
lbs., and following active employment ; for active and 
hard work more proteid is allowed ; Dr. Haig gives 
his method of calculation "as a rough guide; as 
appetite on the one hand, and nutrition, strength and 
power of endurance on the other, are the most certain 
indications of the necessary quantity and quality." 

1 have compiled from Dr. Haig's formula, the fol- 
lowing table, which indicates the amount of proteid 
and energy required in one day : — 



9 ■ 


126 -., 


10 . 


140 ... 


la ; 


154 ... 
168 ... 


Thiitabl 


eoIcaUmni 



Lr^ht 


Light 


ArtiTE Kurd MuKiila 


^C^oJi«*" 


Emplojmen 






GrJio/Pro. 


Graina Pro. Griiins Pro, 


•1700 


... 1008 


... II76 ... 1376 


1920 


... II34 


... 1323 ... 1523 


2140 


... 1260 


1470 ,-. 1670 


2350 


.. 1386 


.. 1617 ... IS17 


2570 


.. IS" 


... 1764 ... 1964 


«■ ii nusant F 


.r light employ 


lunC. A>thef«>diiiom«MJ 
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The term calorie is commonly used to represent the 
energy value of food, thus, one calorie will raise one 
pound of water 4° F. When more food is consumed, 
the energy value is, of course, increased : — 
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One pound of proleid contaii 


$ iSiocalo 


ies fuel value. 


line gram flf pfflHId ~ 
One pound of fat 
One gram of fat 


4040 
S-9 
1820 




Uiie grUlIi Oil ljUliy(lnil,eB ,, 







Professor Atwater working in America, and Dr. 
Lahmann and others in Germany, have shewn us that 
the mineral matters in food assist in digestion and 
in promoting metabolism. 

I have searched in vain in the works of physi- 
ologists and writers on agricultural chemistry for 
analyses of the ash of plants. For the invaluable 
tables of the. composition of mineral matters, or food 
salts, we are indebted to Professor Wolff, a German 
chemist. This table is taken from Dr. Lahmann 's 
"Natural Hygiene'!-, 

We have now, I think, scientific material before us 
to enable us to compile dietaries in which the 
various food compounds are correctly balanced. I 
have explained the functions of the food com- 
pounds at page 15, and have supplied the dietary 
standards of Professor Atwater and Dr. Haig. With 
these standards and the tables of analyses placed at 
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Dietary No. i.— Uric Acid Free, ^ 




FIRST UBAL. 


i 


v^ 


Tomatoes on Toast___ 


1 

■ 








p^d 






i^TBZ, 




Elderiy, 


41 .. 


Bread 5 5 6 7 8 


Same as 8sL, 


95 ■ 


Grated Almonds, or i i i i t 
One egg (100 grains). 


adding 
I oz. bread. 




SECOND MEAL. 




Creamed Macaroni. 




58..^ 


Macaroni z 34 aj aj 3 




9 ■ 


Potatoes 4 G 6 8 S 




laS .. 


Grated Cheese ... i i li li 2 




4 ■- 


One apple, 4 ozs. 




4 ■■ 


One banana, 2 ozs. 




30 - 


Small piece fruit pie 3 3 3 3 3 






THIRD MEAL. 




4 ■■ 


Salad, 6 ozs. 




41 .. 


Bread 56788 




81 -. 


Grated Walnuts . . . i i i i r 
Cake 2 2333 




For act 


ve life add : 




Second meal, Cheese i i i S S 




Third 


meal, one large cup hot milk (130 grains prole 


d.} " 



\ 



Tomatoes on Toast. — Take two tomatoes, size as desired, dip in 
boiling water, peel them. Then place in an earthenware dish, with 
salt and pepper, and stew or bake until soft. Serve on plain dry toast. 

Crkambd Macaroni with Cheese Sauce. — Take the cheese, 
grated, half an ounce of butter, a tablespoon ful of milk, a leaspoonful 
of flour, quarter of a teaspoonftil of salt, a little mustard and pepper, 
a saltspoonful of bicarbonate of potash. Melt butter and mix in floor 
and seasoning, add cold milk gradually and stir until it boils, then 
add the cheese, and just before serving, tbe potash. 



of the Body 



The menus and the recipes supplied are most 
simple, and have been selected and compiled because 
of their simplicity. The simpler the food combi- 1 
nations in cookery are, the better it must be for I 
digestion. \ 

Dietaries i to 1 2 are uric acid free ; that is, they 
do not introduce that substance or its equivalent into 
the body by the food. 

Dietaries 7, 8, and 9 will be specially useful in 
blood derangements and skin troubles. 

Dietaries 10, 11, I2, are recommended for dyspepsia, 
but are not meant to be suited to every phase of this 
disease. 

Dietaries 13, 14, 15, are for those conditions where 
it is difficult to obtain cooked food. 

The remaining dietaries contain fish and flesh foods. 

In cases where gravy or sauce is preferred with the 
food, the following are two very useful recipes : — 

Brown Gravy. — Melt an ounce of butter in a saucepan, stir 
into it a dessertspoonful of flour until the mixture browns. Add 
seasoning, pour on boiling water or potato water until the proper 
thickness is obtained ; boil a minute or two and it is ready. 

Brown Gravy, No. 2. — Cut up finely an onion, bruise a 
tomato, dredge or sprinkle over a tablespoonful of flour, and fry 
until nicely browned in about two ounces butter. Strain if 
desired, add boiliog water until the desired thickness is obtained, 
add seasoning, boil a minute and it is ready. 
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Dietary No. 3.— Uric Acid Free. 



4 •■ 


FIRST MEAL. 

. Bread and Butter... S 5 ^ 
. Two roast apples, with cream. 


7 


T 


Elder!)-. 

Snme as SsL, 
adding 




SECOND MEAL. 








w8 . 

58 ., 
9 ■■ 

36 .. 


Macaroni and Cheese. 
.. Cheese(AmWn) i 14 li 

- Macaroni ri 2 2 

Potatoes 4 6 6 

Rice Pudding. 

Rice I I I 

One cup Milk (130 grains). 


3 

6 


3 

6 






THIRD MEAL, 








41 . 
95 ■ 


.. Bread 5 5 7 

.. Almonds grated ... ij ij ij 

With Salad, 6 to 8 ozs. 
.. Plain Cake 2*3 


7 
3 


8 
3 




Far active life add : first meal, one cup hot milk. 
Second meal, cheese 'A 'X l4 ^ 


^ 





Macaroni and Cheese. ^Boil the macaroni three-quarter; 
hour ; drain it, butter a dish, place alternate layers of the mc 
and thinly-sliced or grated cheese, then a few pieces of butter and 
some bread crumbs on Ibe Lop, add seasoning and bake until nicely 
browned. 

Rice Puddtng. — Make in the ordinary way. If Ibe rice is first 
cooked in svater, tbe milk added and the disb returned lo the oven 
for about twenty minutes, the pudding will be more easily digested. 
Cooking milk for hours hardens the proteid. 

Barley Pudding. ^Samc method as rice pudding, but simmering 
the larley in water for some hours before adding milk. 



i 
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^^ft Dietary No. 4. — Uric Acid Fkee. 

I - FIRST HEAL. 



Plain Haggis. 

72 .-, Oatmeal i i ij 

Ys Cup Milk (65 grains). 
41 ... Bread and Butter . . 556 


i4 

7 


8 


Elderlj. 

Same^&t, 
adding 


SECOND MEAL. 

Tomato Omelette. 
41 ... Breadcrumbs... 233 
% Cup Milk (65 grains). 

9 ... Potatoes 5 6 6 

Bachelor's Pudding. 
41 ... Bread Crumbs... 233 
5^ Cup Milk (65 grains). 


3 
6 
3 


3 
& 
3 




THIRD MEAL, 

41 ... Bread and Butter... 567 
68 ... Hazels, grated ... 2 2 z 
4 ... Prunes, stewed ... 2 2 2 

For active life add; 

First meal. Bicad I l 2 

Third meal, l cup hnt Milk. 


8 
3 

3 


9 

3 

3 





PuvlN Hagccs. — Place the oatmeal in a saucepan with half its 
weight of butler oi good oil, slir unti! hcowncd a, little, then add sea- 

g and half a teacupful boiling water, boil a few minutes and serve. 

e boiling water if desired. 

fnSTkTTK. — Take the bread crumbs, a little chopped 1 
— half an ounce butter, two tomatoes peeled and sliced. | 
K well, bake in a buttered dish until browDcd. 
— BiwrHttoR^ PtTOnura.'^Taketfif btead crumbs, one ounce sultanas, 
thfee-qnartet ounce sugar, a little grated lemon rind, mix with Ibe 
milk, and steam in a buttered basin three hours. 
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■ Building 


Dietary No. 5.— Uric Acid Free, 


Ui 


S-COOKED. 


FIRST MEAL. 

ProWd Est. 911. losl. list. 


,1.1. 


EldEriy. 
Same as Sst., 


Omelette. 




One Egg (lOD grains). 
41 ... Bread and Butter... 4557 




1 ^. bread. 


J^ Cup Milk (65 grains). 






SECOND MEAL, . 




M 


Salad, with one Egg (100 grains). 

41 ■■■ Bread 4 5^7 

30 ... Piece Apple Pie ... 3 3 3 3 


8 

4 


1 


THIRD HEAL. 




1 


41 ... Bread and Butter-.. 4566 


R 


■ 


100 ... Cheese Straws ... 2 2 2 2 


-. 


■ 


% Cup Milk (65 grains). 




■ 


For active life add: 
First meal, one 1^. 

Second meal, Bread i l I i 

Thiid meal, Bread i i l I 


; 


1 


Boil, fry or poach the egg, or make into an omele 


..te, 


«E follows;— 



PLArN Omelbtte.— Beat np thoroaghly and add a lablespoonfql 
I milk and a dessertspoonful bread crnmbs, add pepper and sail, also 
[ herbs if desired, pour into omelette pan and fry in bnlter ot good oil. 

Chkesb Straws. — Mix together two ounces of grated Parmesan 
cheese (or plain cheese), one ounce of butler, two ounces of flout, and 
half a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper. Knead into a stifl paste and 
roll out to about a quarter of an inch thick. Cut the paste in narrow 
strips about four inches long, twist them, and lay them on a greased 
baking sheet. Bake for at>aut ten minates in a moderate O' 



J 
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Dietary No 6. — Uric Acid Free. 
first meal. 



Celery on Toast. Same 

. Bread 56788 ^^f 

One Egg (too grains). 

SECOND MEAL. 

Tomato Rice. 

. Rice 2 z\ zk a 3 

. Potatoes 4 6 6 7 8 

. Cheese i 1^2 2 2 

Ginger Pudding. 

Bread Crumbs... 3 3 3 3 3 

THIRD MEAL. 

. Salad, 5 to 8 ozs. (with i Egg, loo grains). 

. Bread 5 6 7 7 S 

■ Cake 2 z 3 4 4 



u Toast. — Take nice celery, cut into small pieces, cook 
'Oter, so that scarcely any reniaina when il is lender, then 
eain or new milk. Add seiisuning, heat up, and pour 



with . 



Tomato Rice. — A break fesl- cupful plain lioiled rii 
fnl plnin boiled tomatoes, mix li^ether, return to pan, 
with the cheese graled. 

Ginger Poddinc — Take three ounces bread crut 
treacle warmed and melted, one ounce of butter, c 
teaspoonful ground ginger; mix with milk, and ste^i 
to tiro hours. 

— Uoil egg hud and slice for salad. 



^^^^iRD Me; 



2« The Building 

DiKTAkv No. 7. — Skin Ailments 

FIRST ICBAL. 

yft^t^A 8»t 9st. lost. list. last. 

f^flfM. OgM. OMt. Off. OZS. 0ZX. Eidcdf. 

4 ... Hula^l of (>c»»e», 6 OZS. Same as 8sL, 

^ r:„i, Milk (65 grains). , jf^ 

41 .,, Hrtrad 4 5 6 7 8 

C>nc l^g (100 grains). 



8BC0ND MEAL. 

Cauliflower, Ntcamcd (30 grains), with 
t%ij (yhccHc (»aucc) ... I I I I li 

I'otMtocM 4 5 6 7 8 

Hurlfjy and Apf)le Pudding. 
,SU ... Harlcy, pearled... 12222 
I (>up Milk. 
ApplcN, I or 2 (30 grains). 



THIRD MEAL. 

41 ... Mrrud 4 5 6 7 8 

4 , , Saliid, (yclcry 6 ozs. 
100 ... (!hf'CNe Hincuits ... 2 2 2 2 3 

Vtit Mrllvij llfi! ttdcls 

Klrwl mml, brew I i 

H«*i:m»ii1 mrwl, (!hrcNc JC 

Tlilnl Mfiil, Hrcud i 

(.'lIKKftK Hauck.— .S'tf^/flj^nj ^^, Dietary No. i, 

IUki,KY and AI'I'I.K Puddino. — Wash the barley. Soak overn^ht, 
rook \\\ K Nauccimn two hours, pour into a buttered pie-dish, add one 
or Iwo uliccd apples, sugar to taste, and grated lemon rind. Bake an 
hour. 

(!klkky Salad. — Cut the tender parts of celery into small shreds. 
Kith the salad bowl with shalot; put in the celery, garnish with 
Ntcamed cold potato sliced, serve with a dressing. 



I I 


I 


I 


H I 


I 


I 


I I 


I 


I 



of the Body 

Dietary No. S.— Skin Ailments. 



FIRST MEAL. 



Cauliflower Salad (30 grains). 
One Egg (100 grains). 
% Cup Milk (65 grains). 
. Bread 4 5 6 



SECOND MEAL, 

Baked Rolls. 

Bread Crumbs... 223 
One Egg (100 grains). 
. Potatoes 4 6 6 

Fig Pudding. 

Breadcrumbs... 333 
Figs 2 2 2 

J^ Cup Milk (65 grains). 

THIRD HEAL, 

. Salad, Cabbage, 6 ozs. 
. Bread and Butter . . 4 5 7 
J^ Cup Hot Millt (65 grains), 
re life add ; 

neal, Bread I I t 

meal, Cheese oi oj I 



li li 



Cacliflowbr Salad. — Boil or steam a. caullllowei, and put it into 
cold water. When cold, break it into pLec:es and dry on a napkin. 
Add two, shalots and parsley linely chopped. Place in a salad bowl 
and pour dressing aver. 

BAKsn Rolls. — One breakfast- cupful brown bread-cmmbs, one egg, 
parsley, a little butter. Chop the parsley, rub butter into the crumbs, 
break ^g in, and mix stiff enough to form into rolls. Season as 
desired. Bake in buttered dish. 

Fig PODDiNO.^Mince the figs ; add the bread crumbs, three- 
quarters of an ounce Sugar, and an ounce of butter, creamed ; mix with 
milk ; steam one and a half to two hours. 

Cabbage Salad.— Shred /bi;^ the tender part of a white eahbage, 
' in a salad bowl with sliced tomato, and steamed pulato sliced. 
with a dressing. 




The Building 

Dietary No. 9. — Skin Ailments. 
first meal. 



,jl 



ftrom. 


. Watercress Salad, 6 ^™' ""' ""'' '^' SameasSsi., 




One Egg (.00 grains). «ddmg^ 


41 .. 


. Bread 4 5 7 8 9 ' 0... br«Ld. 




SECOND HEAL. 




Lancashire Potatoes and Plasmon Sauce. J 


9 ■■ 


Potatoes 8 8 8 8 8 | 


,,60 .. 


. Plasmon ^ ^ ^ j^ j^ 1 




Rice Pudding. ■ 


16 .. 


. Rice I 1 I I I ■ 




1 Cup Milk (130 grains). 1 



THIRD MEAL. 

4 ... Salad, Italian, 6 ozs. 

41 ... Bread 4 5 6 7 8 

125 ... Cheese, grated ... i li li ij 2 

For active life add ; first meal, \ cup hot Milk. 

Third meal, Cheese X H 'A }{ }{ 

Waterckbs? Salad. — Wash three or four bunches of wi 
and drain. Slice a cold steamed potato and egg hard boiled. Mis and 
place in a bowl. Pour dressing over. 

Plasmon Sauce. — Melt half an ounce of batter in a saucepan, stir 
in a teaspoonful of flour until the mixture browns, add seasoning, and 
pour over one small teacupfal of boiling dissolved Plasmon, boil and 

Lancashire Potatoes. ^Cut up the potatoes and a smai! onion, 
place at the bottom of a pie-dish, then a layer of potatoes, then a 
dessertspoonfijl of tapioca steeped and sprinkled over. Add the 
remaining potatoes, placing one ounce of butter in pieces on the lop. 
Add seasoning and fill three parts full of boiling water and bake in the 

Italian Salad. — After cooking one carrot and one turnip in soup, 
slice them. When cold, mix with two steamed potatoes and one beet- 
root, also sliced. Add a very little onion, and pour dressing over. 



fjfthe Body 



Dietary No. io. — Dyspepsia. 
first meal. 

OM, Oil. ™ . ™,' 'as. Elderly. 

. Bread, toasted crisp 56789 Same as Ss 
. a Roasted Apples. _ ^'^^'"g 

% Cup Milk with Water (6g grains). 






SECOND MEAL. 

Italian Rice. 

One Egg, minced {100 grair 

Rice 2 2 2 

. .. Potatoes 4 5 6 

... Bread, toasted crisp 244 



41 ... Bread, toasted crisp g 6 

100 ... Cheese Straws ... z 2 

J^ Cup Milk (6g grains). 

Por active liTe add 1 

Second meal, Bread i i 

Third meal, Bread 1 i 

Third meal, Cheese Straws ... 1 1 



Italian Ricb.^^uI: up very Rnely a small oniun, fry in one ounce 
of butter to a. delicale brown — not burned. Put it into a saucepan with 
[wo onnces of rice and half a. pint of stock or water, add seasoning, 
cook ihirty-fivc minutes and serve wilh a hard boiled egg minced, 

Chibsb Straws.— Sk No. j Diitaiy. 





— • ■*»! * 



- • t 



'" C : r ~^"^ 



, tf-^fiZ , "-Tines _ _ • ^ 



■\*'^f.','." ^ tfwir^tr. fViii be ;cnimniaL in ±e huIIe, sdmog 
i< .' f • " .'i/A 'ill ip^i "jTiTiitfixt, vi ' iip ^ a. liitie mme mSiL n 
/.-.'^ tf/ ^/ii«"n ^^¥f]f/ M^MrA^ tuUt one lazxce of bstter, the giEBted 
»,/ ..' I n«M^ ' •♦•/'•ftfi^ i**W»^. *'wt Aiutani rx» taste. Butter a sfaalkiv 
|/ M f.. .i^TifiVtA )yfM'«/1 /"/omti^ ovtf it, piace the aaemaij semolma 
I., ji, |tfjf,1'i« mf*¥n lrfA»4 ^^fml>4 «iv«r, add a finr bits of batter, 

( . "/» " fr»«ff»* >r,.,,||4 li-j/p,^ rauiirui, apricots, apples, pears, 
,|. f f /.u< 'h mu^ If* «4<<««)t#ii1 ftfui ^ifjrptd over night, then pat on to 
:| ; (fi (ty- //•Iff (^»/ tMv#( 4«>f«kMt in with eno«^[h added to cover 
III, ((• I t { f /.' ii- ( ,vtfllf> i»lM!VHt{(, If rif^tdcd, itew two or three hoars, 
,J(li 111 iiiiU A'lili K ilMl«» l(.Hi(ift riful. 
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Dietary No, 12. — Dyspepsia. 



Grains 


FIRST MEAL. 






















Celery on Toast. 




SameasSst., 


4t .. 


Bread toasted crisp 3678 


9 


I ll. b"lld. 




% Cup Milk (6s grains). 






SECOND MEAL. 








Macaroni Tomato. 








One Egg minced (100 grains). 






S8 - 


Macaroni 22.3 


3 




9 ■■ 


Potatoes 4666 

Coconut Pudding. 


6 






Coconut 2 2 2 2 






41 .. 


Bread 2 3 3 3 

One Egg (100 grains). 


3 






THIRD MEAL. 








Welsh Rarebit. 






41 .. 


Bread toasted crisp 4677 


9 




125 - 


Cheese i ifc ij 2 

Orange and Banana Salad. 






Fo( acli 


e life add : first meal, ^ cap hot Mitk. 






Second meal, Cheese ... ;,- M" 5i ' "i 


li 





CblbkV on Toast,— 5i« No. 6 Dietary. 

Macaroni and Tomato. — A teocupFul ofa good brand of canned 
loiDAlo (oi Iwo fresh ones, on which pour boiling water over to get the 
ikins nff. Then bniise a little to free jaice). Heat to boiling point, 
then add to three ounces of macaroni cooked about thirty minutes in 
salted btnling water, aho add .seasoning ; stir well, heat up and >ierve 
with a hard boiled ege minced. 



L 
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Dietary No. 13. — Uncooked. 

FIRST MEAL. 



Grains 

Proteid 

fteroz. 

41 ... 

95 •• 


8st. QSt. lost. 
ozs. ozs. ozs. 

Bread 4 4 5 

Almonds, grated ... ij 2 2 
One large cupful of Milk (130 


list. I2St. 

0Z9. ozs. 

6 7 

2 2 

grains). 


Elderly. 

Same as 8st, 

adding 

I oz. bread. 


125 ... 
41 ... 

30 ... 


SECOND MEAL. 

Cheese, grated ... i li li 

Bread 4 4 5 

Fruit Pie 3 3 3 

One Banana 1 

One Apple | ^5 grams. 


2 

5 
3 


2 
6 

3 




THIRD MEAL. 

41 ... Bread 4 5 5 

4 ... Salad, 6 ozs. 
22 ... Fruit Cake 2 2 3 

For active life add : 

Second meal, Cheese i i i 

Third meal, Bread i i I 


5 
3 

2 


7 
3 

H 

2 





(Dietary No. I2. Recipes — continued). 

Coconut Pudding. — Take the bread crumbs and coconut (dessi* 
cated), add an ounce of sugar, and a portion of the outer rind 
of lemon pared very thinly, mix with the egg well beaten and a little 
milk. Steam in a bowl three hours. 

Welsh Rarebit. — Grate the cheese or cut into small pieces. Mix 
with the bread crumbs and a little milk ; cook in a saucepan to a 
creamy consistency, and pour over toast. 

Banana and Orange Salad. — Slice one banana, remove the 
white rind from an orange and cut into thin slices. Mix and sprinkle 
sugar over. Finally place a layer of finely ground coconut over and 
serve with whipped cream. 
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Dietary No. i4.- -Uncooked. 



. Breadand Butter... 356 
Two roast Apples (25 grains). 
Two Eggs (zoo grains). 



. Pine Kernels 

, Bread 

. Stewed Figs... 



4 4 4 4 4 



THIRD HBAL. 



. Bread 

- Cheese, grated 

. With Salad, 6 oi 

. Plain Cake -.. 



Macakdni and Cbbesb. — Prepare the macardiiii as i 
Dietai7 ; disjn it, batter a disb, place alternate layers of (he in 
and thinly sliced or grated cheese, place a few pieces of butter on the 
top, add seasoning and bake nntil nicely browned. 

Rick Pupding. — Make in the ordinary way. If the rice is cooked 
in water, the milk added and the dish returned to the oven for about 
twenty minutes, the pudding will be more easily digested. Cooking 
milk for hours hardens the proteid. 

Baju.bv PunrnNG. — Same method as rict pudding, hut simmering 
the brlev in water for some hoars before adding milk. 



k 
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Dietary No. 15. — Uncooked. 

FIRST ICEAL. 
Grains 

Protetd 8tt. 9St. io«t. iist. latt. 

peroz. 09S. omm, o»m. o»m. o»a. Elderly. 

One cup Milk (130 grains). Same as Sst, 

41 ... Bread 55678 , ^^J^ 

Two Bananas (20 grains). 



SECOND MEAL. 

Two Eggs, poached (200 grains). 
41 ... Bread 3 4 6 7 8 



THIRD MEAL. 

41 ... Bread 4 5 6 7 8 

4 ... Salad. 

100 ... Cheese Biscuits ... 2 2 2 2 2 

For active life add : first meal, I egg. 

Second meal, Cheese Biscuits., i i i i^ i^ 

Third meal, Bread i i i i i 



Cheese Biscuits. — See page 23. 
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Dietary No. i6. — Flesh Food. 

FIRST MEAL. 

Grains 

Proteid 8tt. get. lost. tist. last. 

Perom, o»s. ozs. o»s. obs. oms. Elderly. 

71 ... Dry Oatmeal Same as 8st. , 

for Porridge... 22223 . ^"^^ 

72 ... Ham, smoked, 

medium fat ... 2 2 2 3 3 
One Egg (100 grains). 
41 ... Bread 3 4 5 5 6 





SECOND MEAL. 








Soup. 






95 


Beef, rump, lean 334 


4 


5 


9 


... Potatoes 4 4 6 

Rice Pudding. 


6 


6 


36 


• • • J^^1\^C ••■ ••• ••• X -L X 

^ Cup of Milk (65 grains). 


I 


I 




THIRD MEAL. 






41 


... Bread and Butter... 444^ 


5 


5 


4 


. . . Celery as Salad, 6 ozs. 






22 


. . . Fruit Cake 2 3 3 


3 


3 


For active life add : Second meal, i oz. Beef. 






Third meal, 2 ozs. Bread. 







Rice Pudding. — Seepage 3s. 



I 



1 

/ 



I'" ' 
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DiKTARY No. 17.— With Flesh Food. 

FIRST MEAL. 

itrHinn 

Pn)tcid 8st. Qst. losit. iist. last. 

fitro; OSS. o»s. ozs. o»s. ozs. Elderly. 

41 ... Bacon, smoked, Same as 8s 

medium fat... 3 3 3 3 3 , ^l^trl 
One Egg (100 grains). 

41 ... Bread 4 5 5 6 7 

Two Apples, stewed (20 grains). 



SECOND MEAL. 



86 ... Beef, ribs, lean ... 3 4 4 4 4 

(; ... Potatoes 4 5 6 6 8 

Bachelor's Pudding. 
41 ... Bread Crumbs... 22333 
}^ Cup Milk (65 grains). 



THIRD MEAL. 



41 ... Bread and Butter. . . 4 5 5 6 8 

22 ... Cake 2 2 3 3 3 

9 ... Prunes, stewed ... 2 2 2 2 2 



Kor active life add : first meal, i cup hot Milk. 
Third meal, Bread i i 2 2^ 2 A 



Hachki.or's Pudding. — Seepage 23. 
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Dietary No. i8. — With Flesh Food. 



Grains 

Proteid 

Peroz. 


FIRST MEAL. 

8st. 9St. lost. 
ozs. ozs. ozs. 


list. 
OZS. 


last. 
ozs. 


Elderly. 


77 ••• 
41 :.. 


Sausage 2 2 3 

Bread 4 5 5 

Two roasted Apples (30 grains 


3 
6 


3 

7 


Same as 8st. , 

adding 

I oz. bread. 




SECOND MEAL. 








86 ... 


Mutton, shoulder... 333 


3 


4 




9 ... 


Potatoes 5 5 6 


8 


8 




30 ... 
125 ... 


Piece Fruit Pie ... 3 3 3 
Cheese ^ 1 i 


3 

I 


3 

I 




4 ... 


THIRD MEAL. 

Salad, 6 ozs. 








41 ... 


Bread 4 5 6 


7 


8 




22 ... 


v./tfULC ... ... ... 2 2 2 


2 


2 




For active life add : 

First meal, Bread i I i 

Second meal, Mutton I i i 

Third meal, Bread i i i 


2 
I 
2 


2 
I 
2 






jx. 



ge: 



<- 



r r r * f 



4 
4^- 



Fvf USBK OK 



- - • C 



V. JCK: ^ 



i^ ii 
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Dietary No. 20. — With Flesh Food. 

FIRST MEAL. 



Grains 










Proteid 


Sst. 9st. lost. 


list. 


last. 




Peroz. 


ozs, ozs. ozs. 


ozs. 


089. 


Elderly. 


71 ... 


Dry Oatmeal 






Same as 8st. , 




for Porridge or... 222 


2 


3 


adding 
I oz. bread. 




One Egg (100 grains). 








^ Cup Milk (65 grains). 








41 ... 


Bread 4 56 


6 


7 






SECOND MEAL. 








95 ••• 


Chicken 3 3 3 


4 


4 




9 ••• 


Potatoes 5 6 6 

Coconut Pudding. 


6 


8 




41 ... 


Bread 2 2 3 


3 


3 




22 ... 


Coconut 2 2 2 

}i Cup of Milk (65 grains). 


2 


2 






THIRD MEAL. 








41 ... 


Bread and Butter... 456 


7 


8 




9 ••• 


Prunes, stewed ... 2 2 2 


2 


2 




22 ... 


v^aice ... ... ***3 3 3 


3 


3 





For active life add : 

First meal, Bread i^ ^i 2^ 3 3 

Third meal, i Egg. 



Coconut Pudding. — See Dietary No. 12 for Recipe. 
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Chapter ill. 
SIMPLE RECIPES 
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The following recipes are ^ uric- acid free ^ and it is 
hoped they will help those to whom pure and simple, 
yet nourishing food, is the first consideration. Though 
extremely simple, if carefully prepared and tastefully 
served^ they will be found most palatable. 

Savouries. 
OOLE, without fish. — Boil one ounce ground rice in 
ij a leacupful of milk. Stir until il bscoiilys very thicit. 
Add siiasoning and set aside to cool. Then form into tiie 
shape of soles, and brush over with the white of egg. Fry 
in good oil. Serve with parsley sauce. (E. C. Chapman.) 
Salmon. — Boil four ounces of macaroni in salted water 
till tender — thick macaroni is the best. While it is cooking 
blend two ounces of ilour with one ounce of butter over a 
slow fire, next stir in a teacupful of strained tomato. Add 
seasoning, and stir until the mixture thickens weU, then 
turn it into a bowl. Drain the macaroni when cooked, and 
mince it, then stir it into the tomato sauce. Stand the 
mixture aside to cool. When cool form into fritters, dredge 
with flour and fry in good oil an inch deep. The salmon 
mixture can he coloured, if desired, with a drop or two of 
:olouring. Serve with parsley sauce. 

(E. C. Chapman.) 
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Chkese Faugots. — Mix two ounces of flour with three 
ounces of Parmesan cheese ; season with half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper. Add sufficient milk 
to work into a stiff dough. Roll out and cut paste into 
narrow strips of about four inches long. With the remainder 
of the paste make some small rings, into which the strips 
of paste will be slipped when baked, and send to table 
faggot fashion. 

Cheesk Pudding. — Boil half a pint of milk, and add to 
it three ounces of grated cheese and the same quantity of 
bread crumbs. Stir all together until it boils, pour it into 
a basin, season with a small half teaspoonful of white pepper 
and the same quantity of salt. Place the pudding in a pie- 
dish and bake for twenty minutes or half an hour in a 
moderate ovea (For two ) 

1 alf a pound of tapioca in one 
balls as below, viz. : 
h ee eggs well beaten ; a little 
Mix all together with a little 
o balls Put a little butter 
il oh ly put in the balls and 
a he bottom of a dish, cut 
the balls in slices, put a lay of he balls ; then another 
layer of tapioca, and so on until the dish is full. Cover 
with paste in the ordinary way, and bake. 

Macaroni Cre.^mkd. — Prepare two ounces of macaroni 
-—adding a small onion stuck with a clove. Drain it well, 
taking away the onion. Put it in a saucepan with one 
ounce of butter, one ounce Parmesan cheese, a pinch of 
nutmeg, seasoning, a tablespoonful of cream. Heat up 
five minutes. 

Potato Loaf. — Take some mashed potato, season it 
with pepper, salt, and a dust of powdered mace, and in a 



-Bol 1 
pint of water ; make S' 
one pound of bread crumbs 
thyme, parsley, pepper and sa 
milk if necessary, and oil i 
into an oven tin, let it b owi 
bake. Put a layer of ap o» 
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baking-dish which can be sent to table form a round-shaped 
mould. Scatter fine bread crumbs over, with a few bits of 
butler on them, and bake in a quick oven till a good brown. 

Cheese Dumplinc.s. — Grate one and a half ounces 
cheese into small pieces ; chop an onion fine, add seasoning, 
and mix. Have ready some paste ; put the mixture in the 
centre. Enclose and form into a ball ; dust with flour, tie 
up in a cloth, and boil one and a half hours. 

Potato Omelette. — Two or three peeled potatoes, 
boiled ; mash with one ounce butter, add two ounces stale 
bread crumbs and one well beaten egg, a little milk, 
seasoning and little chopped parsley. Place in buttered 
dish, smooth the top, cover with thin layer of fine bread 
crumbs and a few pieces of butter ; bake in a brisk overL 

Savoubv Balls. — Quantities of bread crumbs and 
mashed potatoes as in potato balls, one hard boiled egg cut 
small, a little onion chopped very fine, chopped parsley and 
thyme, pepper and salt, a little piece of butter melted. 
Bind all together with beaten egg, form into balls, dip into 
egg and bread crumbs, place in pie-dish and bake. Serve 
with brown gravy. 

Savoury Potatoes. — -Cut up an onion and place at the 
bottom of a pie-dish ; cut up about four potatoes, then put 
a layer of them over the onion. Sprinkle a dessertspoonful 
tapioca over them, add the remaining potatoes, putting two 
ounces butter in pieces on the top, add seasoning, fill the 
dish three parts full with boiling water, and cook in the 
oven ; covered with a crust it is a potato pie ; serve with 
one hard boiled egg to each person. 

Cheese Savourv. — One and a half ounces cheese, three 
otmces bread crumbs ; grate the cheese, or chop into sinaJl 
pieces ; mix with bread crumbs, a little seasoning, and 
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sufficient milk to make into a thick batter ; bake twenty or 
thirty minutes in a buttered dish. 

Rice Fritters. — {For six persons). — -Washateacupfulof 
rice ; pour over a pint of boiling water, and put in a jar in 
the oven, adding more water until the rice is thoroughly soft 
and will not take up more. All the water must be absorbed, 
otherwise the fritters will break in frying. Stir four eggs 
well into the warm rice. They bind the rice better if not 
beaten before being added. Season to taste. Melt some 
butter in a frying pan and drop in a tablespoonful to each 
fritter, keeping them separate. These quantities will make 
a large dishful. 

Important Note. — The following savouries should 
he served with either cheese sauce (see page 22J or 
Plasmon sauce (see page 30J. Eaten alone they are 
no! sufficiently nourishing. 

Creamed Brussels Sprouts. — Wash half a pound of 
sprouts and remove dead leaves, place into boiling salted 
water and cook twenty minutes, drain and place on a hot dish. 

Or after cooking as above, fry in butler and then pour 

Lancashire Potatoes. — Cut up two pounds small 
potatoes and a medium sized onion, place at the bottom of 
a pie-dish, then a layer of potatoes, then a dessertspoonful 
of tapioca steeped and sprinkled over. Add the remaining 
potatoes, placing two ounces of butter in pieces on the top. 
Add seasoning and fill three parts full of boiling water and 
bake in the oven. 

Macaroni : to Prepare. — Wash and boil in plenty of 
salted water half an hour. It should be boiled until quite 
s^, but not pulpy. Drain well and save the water for stock. 
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Macaroni and Tomato. — A teacupful of a good brand 
of canned tomato, or two fresh ones, on which pour boiling 
water over to get the skins off. Then bruise a little to free 
juice. Heat to boiling point, then add to three ounces of 
macaroni, prepared as above, also seasoning ; stir well, heat 
up and serve with toast. 

Creamed Cauliflower (No i). — Steam a small cauli- 
flower, and when done, pour over a small teacupful of cheese 

Creamed Cauliflower (No. a)' — After steaming, dredge 
with flour, fry in one or two ounces of butter until nicely 
browned, pour over a small teacupful of sauce, cover with 
bread crumbs, bake in the oven in a buttered dish until 
browned, and serve. 

Creamed Carrots (No, i). — Scrape and wash two 
carrots, steam until tender, cut into suitable pieces, and 
pour over one small teacupful of sauce. 

Creamed Carrots (No. z). — After steaming, cut to 
small pieces, dredge with flour, fry in butter and serve with 

Creamed Celery. — Cut stalks of celery into pieces about 
an inch long, cook in enough water to make them tender. 
Finally, if possible, have water absorbed. Serve with cheese 

Crkamed CucuMBER.^Peel a small cucumber, cut into 
pieces one or two inches long. Steam, when tender dredge 
with flour, and fry in butter and serve with sauce. 

Tomato Rice. — Three ounces rice, a fourth of a tin of 
tomatoes, or two fresh ones, one small onion, an ounce 
butter, one bay leaf, three cloves. Slice and fry the onion 
in the butter till brown. Take it out and put in the dry 
rice. Stir it in the butter until every grain i 
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brown. Cook the tomatoes in another saucepan in half a 
pint of barley water or other stock, with the fried onion, 
hay leaves, cloves and seasoning. When tender, strain and 
add the rice, cook slowly until nicely swelled. Heat up, 
then pile on a hot dish. Serve with sauce. 

Creamed Vegetable Marrow. — Peel and cut into 
chunks a piece of vegetable marrow. Steam it well until 
tender. Place in a small saucepan, with half or one ounce 
butter, dredge well with flour, and fry until nicely browned. 

Creamed Spinach. — Wash, blanch, and chop up finely 
one pound of spinach. Put in a saucepan, dredge with 
flour, add seasoning, and one small teacupful of sauce. 
Heat up a few minutes, and serve with small pieces of toast. 

Sweets. 

Rice Custard.- — One ounce ground rice, one small 

teacupful milk, add a little sugar, one ounce grated 

coconut, and two ounces sweet cream. Mix, and bake in 

Raisin RoLL.^Make a light paste, roll it out thinly ; 
put a layer of stoned raisins on it, sprinkle over a little 
sugar, roll up, tie in a floured cloth, and steam for two 
hours. 

Wheatmeal Pudding.— Take three ounces of bread 
crumbs, an ounce of sugar, an ounce of treacle, a little 
lemon rind, mix with the milk, and steam in a bowl three 

Oatmeal Pudding. — -Pour over two ounces of best fine 
oatmeal one pint of boiling milk flavoured with lemon rind, 
add a little sugar, and place in a well-buttered basin just 
large enougli to hold it. Steam for two hours, and serve 
wilh whipped cream, or sweet cornflour sauce, flavoured 
wjth lemon juice. 
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Baked Apple Dessert. — Bake good, tart apples ; when 
done, sweeten and flavour with grated pineapple or grated 
orange or lemon rind. Put in a glass dish, and cover with 
a cornflour custard. Bits of jelly may be scattered over 
the top. 

Apple Cream. — One cup of granulated sugar ; one cup 
of thick sweet cream, beat till smooth ; then beat the 
whites of two eggs and add them. From seven or more 
nice apples take off a thin peeling and take out the core ; 
then steam them till tender ; put the beaten cream over 
the apples when cold in sauce plates. 

Baked Apple Dumplings. — Pare some large good 
baking apples, and cut out the core, leaving the apple 
whole. Fill the space thus made with a little butler, 
cinnamon and sugar. Enclose in a paste and put in a 
shallow pan with a little butter, sugar and water. Bake in 
a hot oven. 

Rice Snow. — Four tablespoonfuls of ground rice; one 
pint of water ; two tablespoonfuls of butter ; two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar ; the juice of one lemon ; one pint of 
boiling milk. Put the rice to cook in the water, stirring 
well, about fifteen minutes ; add the butter, sugar, juice 
and hot milk. Stir well and let the whole boil iintil thick, 
then pour it into a dish. 

Apple Tapioca Pudding. — Pick and wash one cupful 
of tapioca, then steep over night. Drain, cover with one 
quart of boiling water, add half teaspoonful of salt and cook 
in a double boiler until transparent, which will take fully 
two hours. Add one cupful of sugar and the strained juice 
of one lemon, and take from the fire. Core eight large tart 
apples, arrange them in a baking pan, and pour over them 
the tapioca. Bake in a moderate oven until the apples are 
quite tender, and serve cold with sugar and cream. 
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Rustic Pudding. — Pour a large cup of boiling milk 
on to three ounces of bread crumbs and let it cool. Add 
the beaten white of an egg to the milk and bread, also the 
grated rind of half a lemon. Sweeten to taste. Spread a 
layer of sliced apples on the bottom of a buttered pie-dish, 
and then pour the mixture gently over it. Bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. Serve hot, with sifted sugar 
scattered over. 

Date Pudding. — Take half a pound of stoned dates, 
cut in pieces, and mix with a quarter of a pound of 
bread crumbs, ditto flour, into which two ounces of butter 
has been nibbed. Whip the whites of two eggs till very 
light, using enough milk to make a batter. Place in a 
greased mould, and boil for two and a half or three hours. 
Turn out to serve, and pour a sweet lemon sauce round 
the pudding. 

Tea and Luncheon Recipes. 

NuR.SERY Cake. — Mix well one fx)und of flour, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and a pinch of salt. 
Rub in thoroughly four ounces of butter, ditto sugar, and 
the grated rind of an orange. Chop and stone half a 
pound of raisins, and add to the above. Mix into a light 
dough, with half a pint of milk and a beaten egg. Divide 
into two portions, and bake for thirty minutes. 

Dora Cake. — Beat together three ounces of butter, with 
the same quantity of sugar. Add to it a gill of sour milk, 
to which is added a teaspoonful of baking powder. Weigh 
half a pound of flour, add to it half a teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, and three ounces of fruit. Sift this carefully into the 
butter and milk, and beat well. Place in a shallow tin and 
bake for an hour. 

Walnut Cake. — Necessary ingredients : eight ounces of 
flour, four ounces of castor sugar, drtto butter, and walnuts. 
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half a teaspoonful of baking powder, and a few drops of 
vanilla essence. Beat the butter and sugai to a cream, 
then add the sifted and dried flour, in which the baking 
powder has been well mixed. Grate the walnuts and add 
to the flour, etc. Take the whites of four eggs, whip to a 
very stiff froth, and beat lightly into the batter. Pour into 
a buttered pie-dish, and bake for an hour in a moderate 
oven. 

Coconut Drops. — Half a pound dessicaCed coconut, 
half a pound flour, mixed with half a teaspoonful baking 
powder, three ounces of butter, four ounces sugar, a pinch 
of salt. Cream the butter and sugar, add the white of 
three eggs well beaten. Mix into very stifT dough, adding 
a little milk and water, if needed. Drop on to a buttered 

Gingerbread. — Mix to a stiff batter, half a cup sour 
cream, the whites of two eggs, one cup of golden syrup, 
three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
two teaspoonfuls of ginger, and a little salt. Bake in a 
buttered tin two hours. Raisins may be added. 

Roasted Almonds,— Place blanched almonds on 
and set in a moderately hot oven until nicely browned. 

Jelly. ^Soak half an ounce of Agar-agar five minutes in 
sufficient cold water to cover it. Drain and put the Agar 
into an enamel or brass saucepan with a quart of water. 
Bring to a boil and boil slowly, until dissolved 1 then add 
sugar to taste, also colouring — saffron colour for lemon 
jeliy. Then allow it to boil slowly twenty minutes. If 
there be any difliculty in clearing, throw in some egg shells 
while the liquid is boiling. Skim and strain through fine 
muslin. Lastly, add flavouring and sufficient boiling water 
to make one quart of jelly. Pour into a mould and stand 
in a cool place. (E. C. Chapman.) 
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Bran Cream.— One breakfast cupful bran, two breakfast 
cupfuls of water, place in a covered jar in a slow oven four 
or five hours. Press all liquid through a sieve, add sugar, 
lemon juice, and stand over in cool place to jelly. A 
delicious and invaluable nerve and brain food. 

Orange Jellv. — One pound bitter oranges, two sweet 
oranges, two apples, one lemon. Wipe fruit, cut into 
pieces, put into preserving pan, well covered with water ; 
boil one and a half hours, then strain and measure the 
juice. Allow two pounds sugar to three pints of juice, boil 
luitil it jellies. For the above quantity it will take about 
four and a half pounds of sugar. 

Oat Cakes. — One pound oatmeal with a little salt and 
butler, melt the butter in a breakfast cupful of hot water, 
stir into the meal, knead a little, roll into cakes and bake. 

Wholemeal Bread.— Put into a pan seven pounds of 
wheat-meal. Add to a quart of warm water half an ounce 
of German yeast. Make a hole in the meal, pour in the 
water and the yeast, stir well with a spoon till it forms a 
stiffish batter ; throw a little meal over, place before the 
tire for about an hour, when it will have risen and hurst 
through the covering of meal. Then add more warm water 
and two teaspoonfuls of salt, until it forms when kneaded a 
nice light dough. It carmot be too much worked. Tben 
let it remain covered with a cloth before the fire for another 
hour. The time, as well as the quantity of water required, 
depends on the quality of the meal. Finish by baking in 
a moderately hot oven for about an hour. Four ounas 
butter added to ike Mour makes the bread short and crisp 
when toasted. 

Wholemeal Fruit Loak (Honourable Mrs. F. J. 
[Uce)- — One pound wholemeal, two ounces of butter. 
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half-pound sultanas and currants mixed, five ounces moist 
brown sugar, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, half tea- 
spoonful mixed spice, Mix the flour and baking powder, 
then add sugar and spice. Next »>orten the butter and beat 
to a cream, next add the fruit, well cleaned of course. Mix 
with these ingredients half a breakfast cup of cold water, 
stir well, and if very stiff add a little more water. Flour it 
well and bake in an enamel dish, in a moderate oven, about 
an hour and a quarter. 

Plain Wheatmeal Biscuits.^ Make a porridge or mush ' 

of wholemeal, cook twenty to thirty minutes, allow it to cool, ' 

then mix with wholemeal flour to a stiff dough, and roll ^ 
three quarlres of an inch thick. Cut into .shajje and bake. 

MlI.K P R EPA RATION -S. 

Hot Milk. — Heat skimmed milk in a double boiler I 
until a wrinkled skin appears on it. Milk should always be I 
sipped, slowly. 

Cottage Cheesk. — Add to one break fastcupful of milk 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice, lay aside until copulated, 
then heat slowly, only until the curd is entirely separated 
from the whey. Then turn the whole into a colander lined 
with a square of cheese cloth and drain off the whey. Add 
to the curd a little salt and cream, if desired, and shape I 
with a spoon or the hands for the table. 

Buttermilk Cheese. — Place a jar of fresh buttermilk ] 
in a kettle of boiling water— the water must be even with \ 
the milk in the pail. Heat until the milk is i 
with thermometer, then empty into muslin bags and hang I 
up to drain overnight. 

Sour Milk Cheese. — Take freshly soured milk and place J 
in a kettle of boiling water until the whey separates from J 
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the curd. Scald well, but do not allow it to boiL Pour 
into cheese cloth and drain. When well drained place in 
a dish and beat it well with a silver fork ; season as desired 

and shape. 

Devonshire CEEAM.^When the milk is brought in, set 
it to cool in a large earthenware pan about eight inches 
deep for either twelve or twenty-four hours. Then place 
the pan just as it is into another containing hot water or 
upon a hot slab for about twenty minutes, and then put 
away to cool. Clotted cream is very good with stewed fruit 
and strawberries, and is liked by some people with bread. 

How TO MAKE Milk Palatable and Digestible.^ 
Warm a pint of milk gently. Drop into it very slowly, 
stirring constantly, about twenty drops of diluted hydro- 
chloric acid. The milk should be stirred until it cools, 
when a very fine flocculent coagulum is produced, floating 
in the whey, which is easily accessible to the digestive 
secretions, while the whole fluid has lost somewhat of the 
flat and cloying taste which makes it unacceptable to so 
many. It will be noticed that milk prepared in this way 
differs from the various "wheys" in the highly important 
particular that the casein is retained and used, instead of 
being separated out as a distinct product, while it avoids 
the bitterness of pancreatinized milk. — Robert T. Edes, 
M.D., in Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour. 

Mock Cream. — ^Heat a pint of new milk in a double 
boiler. VVhen it boils, stir in two tablespioonfuls of sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of cornflour, which have been 
previously rubbed smooth in a very little cold milk. Bring 
to a boil, stirring constantly ; then pour the hot mixture, 
a little at a time — stirring thoroughly all the while — over 
the well beaten white of an egg. Return to the fire and 
boil it until it thickens to the consistence of cream. 
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Salads. 

Every kind of " sallet " should have all decayed leaves 
removed and be carefully washed, and after standing in 
salted water fifteen minutes to free it from any insects, it 
should be washed in fresh water and drained. "Sallet" 
bought at shops, celery, cresses, lettuce, etc., should be 
allowed to stand in fresh water about twelve hours. 

Tomatoes may be added to the following salads at 
pleasure. 

Artichoke Salad. — Boil some small artichokes, and 
leave them to cool. When cool, drop into the middle of 
each one drop of onion juice ; cut into suitable pieces and 
place on lettuce leaves inside a salad bowl. Pour salad 
dressing over them. 

Endive Salad. — Wash the inside leaves of two heads of 
endive, dry them and place in a salad bowl with finely- 
chopped shalot. Pour dressing over. 

Lettuce Salad. — Prepare the tender leaves of a lettuce 
and stand them in cold water. Dry them and place in a 
salad bowl. Pour over salad dressing containing olive oil. 

Tomato Salad. — -Scald tomatoes in boiling water for a 
minute, cool, peel, and cut them into thin slices, and put 
them into a bowl with a few lettuce leaves, and pour 
dressing over. 

WiNTEU Salads J 

No. I.— Cut celery finely or lengthwise into shavings,^ 
add some carefully picked watercress, failing this, corn cress 
ur small cress, all to be cross cut and forked into a tangle 
of green and silver. Dressed sparingly with powdered loaf 
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No. 3. — Slice finely either salsify, carrot, parsnip, i 
zonera, or a mixture of any of them, par-boiled and cooled. 
Dress with the broth of their boilii^ and lemon juice. 
Sprinkle with capers and olives, the latter being stoned. 
Garnish with tufts of parsley. 

Hot Winter Salad. — Take the heart of a savoy cabbs^e, 
slice very finely. Place in a covered pan with butter and 
a little chili or white wine vinegar ; toss carefully till well 
healed through, but not long enough to blunt its crispness. 
Then place it into a bowl, pour the liquid over, add a 
dressing of sugar, grated lemon peel, and vinegar. 

Sal.\d Dressings. 

No. 1. — Fresh Crkam Dressing. — Take a teaspoonful 
of made mustard, two tablespoon fu Is of salad oil, and work 
well together. Add a teaspoonful of powdered sugar, a gill 
of good cream, and (slowly) two tables poo nfu Is of wtute 
wine vinegar, or lemun juice, add seasoning. 

No. 2. — Three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, two of 
sugar, half a cup of whipped cream, thoroughly beaten. 

Fruit Salads. 

Banana Salad. — Peel and cut four bananas into suitable 
pieces and place in a glass bowl. Sprinkle over a very little 
grated lemon rind and the juice of half a lemon. Then 
sprinkle over one half cupful of fine sugar and the juice of 
two oranges. Set aside in a cool place before serving. 

Orange Salad. — Peel four oranges and remove as much 
of the white pith as possible. Cut into thin slices and 
place in a glass bowl. Sprinkle sugar and coconut t 
and serve. This salad should be eaten at the one meal as 
it is apt to go bitter. 
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To Stew Dried Figs, Prunl.% Raisihs, Apricots, &c. 
Wash them (luickty, then stand in cotd water twenty-fourj 
hours, then stew them in an earthenware 
saucepan, gentljr, two or three hours. 



jsiHS, Apricots, &c. — ^^| 
cotd water twenty-four^^^ 
enware dish, or in W^^| 



Rolls or SAUSAOts. — Rolls or sausages are easily made. 
No skins are required. The sausage material is rolled in 
suitable squares of linen or calico, tied at each end, and 
baked in a buttered tin, or boiled, untied when required, 
eaten hot or cold, or cut in slices and fried. TJie following 
ingredients make good mixtures for sausages : — 

I. — Bread crumbs, six ounces; mashed potatoes, six 
ounces ; tomato pulp, four ounces ; beaten egg, four ounces ; 
butter, three ounces ; salt and pepper to taste. 

z. — Cooked lentils, or haricots, or green peas mashed, 
eight ounces ; beaten egg, fjur ounces ; butter, two ounces, 
parsley, chopped fine, one ounce ; salt and pepper. 

3. — Cooked onion chopped small, four ounces ; bread 
crumbs, six ounces ; mashed potatoes, four ounces ; beaten, 
cggi three ounces ; butter, two ounces ; minced sage, half 
ounce; salt. 

These are suggestive examples. Oatmeal, which is the 
basis of the Haggis, is nice in saiisages. 

Aroce Doce. — Stew four ounces rice in one and a 
quarter pints of milk half an hour. Then add eight ounces 
white sugar and two ounces grated almonds. Boil until 
nearly dry, stirring frequently. Turn into plates and sift 
cinnamon over, or into a dish and eat cold. DelicioUfl 
either way. 

Tea Cakes. — Mix three ounces butter with one pound 
white flour, add half an ounce cream of tartar and quarter 
ounce carbonate of soda. Mix with sweet milk, and bake 
in hot oven. 
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Yorkshire or Batter Pudding. — Five ounces flour, 
two eggs, three-quarters of a pint of milk. Place the flour 
in a small bowl, break, and add the eggs with three table- 
spoonfuls of the milk; beat thoroughly with a cooking 
spoon until smooth and free from lumps. Add remainder 
of the milk, pepper and salt, beat again well and pour into 
a hot baking tin in which about an ounce of butter has 
been browned. 

Savoury Pie. — When cold, Yorkshire pudding may be 
cut into small pieces and put in a pie dish with seasoning. 
Make a gravy, as page 21, cover with crust and bake. 
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Chapter IV 

THE FOOD COMPOUNDS 

About Proteid 

THE term proteid or protein includes the principal 
nitrogenous compounds, e.g., the lean of flesh, 
the white of eggs, the casein of milk and cheese, the 
gluten of wheat. 

Protein is the word commonly used by American 
food chemists, but the word proteid is the one used 
by most British physiologists and writers, hence its 
use in this book. 

While proteid, fat and carbohydrates are all sources 
I of energy, proteid alone is a tissue former. Muscle, 

■ tendon and cartilage, bone and skin, the corpuscles 

■ of the blood, the casein of milk, are made from 
I proteid. A definite amount is absolutely essential : 

Professor Atwater states that "the minimum quantity 
which serves in the adult organism for the repair of 
nitrogenous tissue, or other purpose not so well under- 
stood, has been variously estimated by different 
observers. It doubtless varies with the kind and 
amount of work performed. The idea has been 
advanced that although it is possible to sustain life 
and perform a considerable amount of work on a diet 
' containing a very small amount of proteid and 
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correspondingly large amounts of carbohydrates and 
fat, a man is actually better nourished when the 
nutrients are in about the proportions suggested by 
the commonly accepted dietary standards." 

Professor Atwater's opinion on this matter has 
considerable weight ; it is based upon the results of 
many years of experimental research. 

I do not think that there is much difference between 
Dr. Haig's formula for regulating proteid by body 
weight and Professor Atwater's dietary standards, and 
the Haig formula is valuable because it obviates waste. 

Proteid is often referred to as a flesh-forming 
substance; this is in part incorrect, as proteid performs 
the additional function of supplying energy. A ref- 
erence to page ig will show that it supplies the same 
energy, weight for weight, that the carbohydrates, 
starch and sugar provide. 

Researches have been carried out by Schwann, 
Klein, Brown-Sequard, and more recently by Gautier, 
of Paris, which demonstrate the fact that proteid 
performs an important function in nourishing nerve 
tissue. This is an important discovery. I believe that 
the theory is a correct one. I have watched the action 
of additional proteid to the diet in several cases of 
apparent nerve weakness, and have invariably noted 
an increase of vigour and strength follow the use of 
more proteid : say white of egg, hot milk, or milk 
__casein, in cases of immediate need. 
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A study of physiology will reveal the fact that the 
nervous system controls the circulatory and muscular 
systems of the body. If this be so, it must follow 
that if the nervous system is well nourished the whole 
body will respond and become healthier and stronger 
in every way. When the diet is properly balanced 
the nerves and other centres are each supplied with 
needful nutriment. Another important physiological 
fact should not be overlooked by dyspeptics, and that 
is that where the supply of proteid is insufficient, the 
strength and vigour of the digestive juices is not 
maintained. ■ 

Food chemists are of opinion that vegetable proteidfl 
is not so thoroughly assimilated by the body as 
animal proteid. I think this is explained by the fact 
that a diet of say potatoes, alone or pulse, or cereal 
food, must be very monotonous to the appetite. 
Rubner, whose experiments in this connection are so 
often quoted by physiologists, fed his laboratory 
servant on nine ounces lentils boiled soft, and six 
pounds of potatoes. It would be almost impossible 
to eat such quantities of food without bolting them, 
i.e., with but little mastication, in which case there 
would be a good deal of the proteid unused. 

The writer hopes, in a later edition of this book, to 
publish some experiments to be made upon him by,- 
a food chemist. The food used will be ' 
only. 
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Fats and Carbohydrates. 

Fat is largely supplied by animal foods, as flesh, 
fish, butter, etc. It is also abundant in nuts, with 
one or two exceptions. Almonds, peanuts, Brazil 
nuts, walnuts, hazels — not fresh ones — pine kernels, 
and some other kind.s, all contain over 50 per cent of 
fat It is also present in the germ of cereals and 
other seed.s. When fat is eaten, it is stored in the 
body as fat The fuel value of fat is double that of 
the carbohydrates. This high fuel value explains the 
economy of nature in storing fat in the body for i 
in case of need. Fat is the most concentrated form 
of body-fuel. 

The Carbohydrates. 

These include such compounds as starches, sugar, 
and the fibre of plants or cellulose. They are found 
chiefly in vegetable foods, as oats, wheat, barley, 
rice, and potatoes. Milk contains a considerable 
amount of milk sugar — a carbohydrate. Starches 

(and sugars are important food ingredients ; they form 
an abundant source of energy, and are easily digested. 
They are transformed into fat in the body. 
Fat and Carbohydrates are the chief fuel ingredi- 
I ents of food. Sugar and the starch of bread and 
I potatoes, etc., are burned in the body to yield heat 
^nd power. Thq'potential^nergy which is latent ii 
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the food is transformed into heat and |X>wer ; the heat 
is used to keep the body warm, the mechanical power 
for muscular work. Heat and power is produced b y ^ 
the oxidization of the food. The metabolism nf fa ts 
and cartohydrates is more perfectly carried on wh ere 
there is an abundant supply of pure air. More fceces 
are'^passed by those who dwell in towns and cities 
than by those living in the country or at the seaside, 
because the greater supply of oxygen more perfectly 
oxidizes the food. It is for this reason that perfect 
ventilation in the home and everywhere is so neces- 
sary. Research in recent years has enabled food 
chemists to measure the energy latent in food 
materials. This is done by an apparatus called the 
bomb calorimeter. 

The unit commonly used is the calorie, the amount 
of heat which would raise the temperature of one 
kilogram of water 1° C. or i pound of water 4° F, 

In experiments on the metabolism of matter and 
energy in the human body, 1898-1900, Professors W. 
O. Atwater and F. G. Benedict, published the 
details of 13 experiments with man, in which the 
balance of income and outgo of nitrogen, carbon, 
and enei^ was determined. These were made with 
the aid of the respiration calorimeter. In a number 
of experiments the subjects performed more or less 
severe muscular work, in others there was as little 
muscular activity as practicable From these and 
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earlier experiments, a number of general deductions 
were drawn which have to do with such topics as the 
food materials supplied and consumed, and the 
difference in demand of men at work and rest, the 
elimination of water, carbon dioxide, and energy 
under different conditions of work and rest. Especial 
interest attaches to the results which have to do with 
the measurements of energy. The following table 
shows the average percentages of energy given off 
from the body in the rest and work experiments : 

Percentage oj total energy given off from the body 
in different ways. 


Hmt. 
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Of"- ^H 




Ptr cent. 


Ptr emt. ^H 
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Heat equivalent gf external moscular work done... 
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The following table compares the amount of ^H 
potential energy in the food materials actually oxi- ^H 
dized in the body with the amounts of kinetic' energy ^H 

'When fuel is oxidized, in tecbnical language the potential energy U ^^| 
kinetic; it ii transformed into heat and power. ^^H 
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of sugar delayed fatigue and increased the working 
power. 

Important investigation was also made by Prof 
Vaughan Harley, by Dr. Langemeyer and Professor 
Stockvis, of Amsterdam. The two latter gentlemen 
carried on their experiments over a period of eight 
weeks. 

In February, 1 898, the results were published of 
some tests made by Dr. Schumberg in Professor 
Zuntz's laboratory, in Berlin, and which were author- 
ised by the Prussian War Office. 

Dr. Schumberg says: — "The practical conclusion 
to be drawn is that sugar in small doses is well 
adapted to help men to perform extraordinary 
muscular labour." 

A practical test was then made with soldiers of the 
German army during autumn manoeuvres. They 
were supplied with 70 grams sugar, or 2^ ounces. 
The results were in every way to the advantage of 
the men u.sing sugar, the sugar being relished during 
the whole time. 

On long marches it appeased hunger and mitigated 
thirst; a feeling of refreshment followed which helped 
the tired man on his way, and none of the soldiers 
allowed sugar were at any time overcome by exhaus- 
tion. It was found that both their pulse-rate and 
breathing were less affected by exertion than was 
the case of the men consuming no sugar. 
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The iiwestigation led to tbe recommendation that 
the sugar ration of the German soldier be raised to 
60 grams of sugar a day. . 

Sugar is, therefore, seen to be valuable in limited I 
quantities where hard muscular labour is undertaken, I 
because of its being more rapidly assimilated than | 
starch. The statements that sugar causes gout and! 
rheumatism are not true 

The Minerals or Food Saltsl 



As we have indicated in the chapter on phy^o- 
Ic^ical demands, the mineral part of food plays a 
very important part in assisting digestion and in 
promoting metabolism, i.e., the change that food 
undergoes inside the body. Dr. Lahmann has well- I 
named this part of the food supply — food salts. ' 
None can read his invaluable book without feeling* 
that, as he points out, ordinary- food lacks the proper 
supply of salads and green vegetables. These foods 
supply the body iv-ith the lime and soda: the soda 
1 asststs in eliminating the poisons produced in the 
Boify." As Lahmann says : " Blood which contains 
I too little soda cannot regulate the gas exchange of 
I the blood and of the tissues r an excessive accumula- 
I tion of carbonic acid takes place in the body, the 
I oxidation, that is the manufacture of carbonic add, 
I being comparatively unhindered, whilst the excretion 
of carbonic acid is rendered difficult" 
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I The vegetables which contain the most soda are — 

I spinach, summer endive, radishes, carrots, dandelion, 

I lentils. (See Wolffs table, end of book). 

I Ordinary food is also deficient in lime. It is Dr. 

Lahmann's opinion that rickets, stunted, irregular 

teeth, the tendency towards disease of the bones 

generally, may be traced to an insufficient supply of 

L lime salts in the food. 

Salad food is rich in lime as well as soda. For 
example : onion has 22, cabbage-lettuce 14, radish 14, 
celery 13, turnips and carrots 11, eggs 10, cereals 2 
to 3 per cent ; flesh 2, poultry 3 per cent of the total 
analysis of the ash. 

Arterial Degeneration. 
The bone fragility of old age is due to the want of 
^these lime salts. We must, I think, realise the im- 

irtant bearing that this subject of food salts has 00 
health and general well-being. 

Many elderly people have had their latter days 
haunted and robbed of peace by that unfortunate 
theory that is met with at times, viz, : that the bread 
ituffs, green, and other vegetables, cause calcareous 
leposits in the arteries, and bring on premature old 
There is no truth whatever in this theory ; it is 
absolutely incorrect, and was put forth at a time 
when the chemistry of food was not so well under- 
;ood as now. 
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Agricultural and botanical science have shown us 
that the mineral subst ance of plants is soluble and 
organ ic, tnat plants transform the inorgaJUcminSals 
"from the soil into soluble substance; The miner al 
matter in vegetables should, therefore, be r^^^^ is 
living fqqd . "The mineral matter in flesh is only 
partly living, as it has been used in the body of the 
animal. 

Dr. Alexander Haig, in his " Diet and Food,'" dis- 
cusses this arterial degeneration theory, and states 
that " the teaching of Pathology shows quite clearly 
that atheroma of the vessels is always associated with 
pressure and strain .... The suggestion that 
vegetable foods cause chalky degeneration by intro- 
ducing mineral salts into the blood, is one of the 
most puerile bits of physiology it has ever been my 
lot to meet with. How terrible, then, must be the 
fate of those who pay frequent visits to the mineral 
spas of Europe, especially to those which are rich in 
mineral salts." 

The following is taken from a lecture given in 1882 
by the late Chas. D. Hunter, M.D., F.C.S., etc., the 
well-known physician at Smedley's Hydro, Matlock: — 

No one dies now-a-days over fifty years of age 
without showing evident signs of arterial degeni 
tion, and few reach forty perfectly free from it It is 
not uncommon in young people ; and in young 
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children — m&nts, who die of atrophy or marasmus, 
it is almost invariabJe. Doubtless our pathologists 
are more numcnms, and probably more exact, than 
they were 50 years ago ; but it does seem as if this 
degKieration of tissue, this serai-death of some of our 
organs, were terribly more common than it used to be. 
There are many forms of degeneration, and whilst 
the causes of most are very obscure, some are 
evidently due to faulty food. Many forms fr^juently 
co-exist, and seem at times to be but different stages 
of the same process, which gives hope that in avoid- 
ing one we may avoid all. 

One form of degeneration seems to be due to s^liitf 
starvatio_a. Physiologists have talked too much of the 
nitrogen and carbon of food, of which few can escape 
getting enough if they can get food at all. But of the 
other half-dozen elements, ali equally essential to life, 
and some more essential to health, we have heard but 
little since Liebig died. And yet some of these are 
the very elements which many who try to be well-fed 
arc starved in. Some are exceedingly soluble, and 
thus easily lost by careless or foolish cookery; and 
others reside most in or near the skin or husk, which 
a false taste excludes from our tables. 

L Those who dine at ordinary tables, where exclusion 
jf animal food is the only selection they can make, 
;ire especially liable to suffer. It is an old and a 
cruel experiment, that of the French academicians, 
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who fed dogs on washed flesh meat until they died 
of starvation. The poor animals soon became aware 
that it was not food, and refused to eat it. Were our 
instincts as natural, no charming of the eyes or 
tickling of the palate by our cook would persuade us 
to swallow those washed and whitened foods that 
deceive us into weakness. 

Analyses of the liver and other important vital 
organs after death show that in some diseased states 
these organs contain only one-half of certain saline 
matters that are invariable in the healthy organ. 
And not only so, but that in proportion to this 
deficiency, the organ is useless for its work, In fact, 
as the organ changed its tissue (as does every part of 
the body every three or four years), and was com- 
pelled to renew itself in the absence of sufficient pot- 
ash and phosphates, it did its best to preserve its form 
and structure much as a fossil does. It rebuilt itself 
best as it could of such material as would make tissue 
with the minimum of potash; but such tissue, whilst 
useful and conservative in retaining the form, elas- 
ticity, and contractility of the organ, is as useless for 
secretion and excretion as a fossil liver. 

Not only the liver, but the kidneys, spleen, and 
brain, and the small blood-vessels in c^exy part of the 
body share in this degeneration of tissue : and 
strangely enough (and not unlike the French experi- 
Hicnt), this amyloid, waxy, or lardaceous tissue is 
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formed tissiie ; its absence is one great cause of 
scurvy, as well as of the waxy and perhaps the 
cretaceous types of degeneration. A little examina- 
tion of our modern commoner foods will show how 
deficient they are in this element. 

Bread was, I suppose, at one time the " staff of 
life," but it could hardly have been white bread. Of 
it, one pound contains about seven grains of potash, 
or nearly 20 grains less tiian a pound of brown bread. /■ 

Potatoes, if peeled, steeped, and boiled in ple^^^_jj^^^^^^ 
water, contain only about 21 grains in the pound, as ^ 

against 37 if boiled in their slims. The skins surpass ' - 
the centre about fourfold in salines. Cabbages and . _^ 
all leafy vegetables lose much more, as the water goes — ""^^ 
through every portion of them. 

Arrowroot, cornflour, and most of those prepared 
foods are more deceitful than the washed flesh of the 
French academicians. Stewed fruits, as made by j 
some cooks, are also guilty of the wash. Even ' 
porridge, haricot beans, peas, etc., are by some cooks 
soaked when raw, and thus much depleted. No 
wonder if this generation finds itself degenerating. 
Like a ship built of rotten timber, such a man goes 
all very well in good weather and with a light load ; 
but when one can neither bear an average load, nor 
undergo unusual fatigue, let him cross-question his 
cook. 

Not all suflTer equally. Some soon fail, while others 
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seem endowed with such first-rate viscera that they 
never seem to fee! the loss. Those of a rheumatic 
type suffer most, because there is in them an inherited 
tendency to the formation of uric acid and other 
poisons due to mal -assimilation. Now, experi- 
mentally (not on dumb animals, but on men), it is 
found that potash, and especially its organic salts, has 
great power to dissolve out and remove from the 
body those gouty and rheumatic blood poisons. 
Therefore, those of this type exposed to saline starva- 
tion are liable to tJie many-headed sufferings of those 
diseases — dyspepsia, nervous irritability, pains in any 
and every part of the body, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gravel, rheumatic fever, heart disease, and 
calculus. But I must stop. A page could easily be 
filled with a list of the protean maladies due to this 
condition. Others who suffer, while not inclined to 
the rheumatic diathesis, tend rather to the anaemic 
class of diseases, and suffer from pallor, weakness, 
inability to endure fatigue, etc. In the more extreme 
cases they exist rather than live, rousing up now and 
then under some stimulus only to relapse next 
into greater weakness. 

There are some foods especially abundant in pot-. 
ash salines, and for the benefit of those suffering 
from, or liable to suffer from their loss, it may 
be well to know these and how to use 
them. Easiest of use and ready to hand 
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bran tea. It is easy to purchase bran in any large 
city, and to make a strong infusion of it, at the rate 
of a good tablespoonful per head. This is especially 
rich in both potash and soluble phosphates, the two 
most important and easiest to be lost of the food 
salines. 

Grains of Potash and Phosphates pkh Pound. 

PoUnh. 

Btan gyi 

Beans 80-1 ., 

FlaiSeed 72-8 .. 

Pea* 68-6 .. 

Rye Flout 45-5 .. 

Cabbage Heads 420 . 



Oatmeal 19'4 

Carrots 32.4 

Turnips zi-o 



The above are all ricA in potash, but other things 
(fruit, etc.), containing less, may yet supply more by 
the larger quantity one may eat, and by the absence 
of, or by the mode of cooking, avoiding any risk of 
loss. The fruits best to use for this purpose are, in 
order of richness, strawberries, greengages, plums, 
pears, and oranges ; and of vegetables, rhubarb, 
celery, lettuce, endive, watercress, and dandelion. 

Vegetables of all kinds should be cooked in soups 
only, for the water gets the quality of the vegetable, 
though the solid part may retain the quantity. Dys- 
peptics who say they cannot eat vegetables will find 
the strained soup of them quite light, easily made 
pleasant, and of more value to them by far than the 
boiled vegetable itself. 
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In the dietaries supplied in this book, the salads 
are given their proper place. It is important that all 
vegetables should be steamed, as this insures the 
preservation of the food salts. 

While discussing this subject of mineral matters, I 
should like to mention a very good soap which differs 
from other soaps, in that it contains a natural alkaline 
substance derived from the plant from which this 
soap takes its name (Barilla) and which grows by the 
sea. It is gathered, dried and burned, and the ash 
which remains is utilized in the manufacture of 
" McClinton's Barilla Soap," in place of the caustic 
soda commonly used. It is made by Messrs. Brown 
and Son, Donaghmore, Tyrone, Ireland. 

Barilla soap has decided curative property ; it is 
very soothing in skin troubles, and if no other soap 
is used it prevents the hands from chapping. 

I have asked Mr. Samuel Saunders, of Market 
Lavington, Wiltshire, to give me particulars of his 
habits of life for publication, Mr. Saunders, in a 
letter dated 9th October, says :— " I rise between 
six and seven a.m., give myself a good rub down 
with my hands dipped in cold water and a little soap; 
1 dry with a sponge, next with a soft towel, then a 
good rub with t!ie hardest towel I can get, finally a 
good scrub with a sharp hair brush. I then run 200 
yards at twice, using as much action as possible and 
breathing as full as possible. I repeat this running 
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occasionally during the day. In fine weather I spend 
three or four hours a day working in the garden, three 
or four in my office, and the rest of the day reading 
and napping. My meals are as follows : Breakfast, 
three ounces sharps or wholemeal, or Quaker oats, 
made into porridge ; two teaspoonfuls of plasmon, the 
yolk of one egg. 

" Dinner : A small plate of three vegetables, three 
dessert spoonfuls of baked brown bread crumbs, a small 
plate of milk or fruit pudding. 

"Supper, 6 p.m: A breakfast cupful of barley water 
with a dessert spoonful of Carnos, six slices of thin 
bread and butter, two roasted apples. 

" This food costs me 8d. a day. I sometimes take 
a little fruit at breakfast and in the afternoon. I take 
no tea, coffee or cocoa, or condiment of any kind, 
save a very little salt at dinner-time. 1 have no teeth, 
and therefore find bread-crumbs, mixed with my 
vegetables at dinner, a very nice way of taking bread. 
! take no drink except the barley water at supper 
time. I think the plasmon and my running keep me 
supple. The carnos is a pleasant relish ; 1 question if 
it is any other good. 

" I retire to rest at 9.30. I am now in my 89th 
year ; have never Had a headache or any serious 
illness. I have taken no intoxicants for 72 years. I 
have eaten no flesh or fish for 62 years, and have 
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I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Saunders 
twice at his fruit farm ; he is a successful fruit grower. 
Though nearing his 90th year, he is active mentally 
as well as physically, and can still look out on life 
with a progressive and hopeful spirit The following 
is his autc^raph, taken from the letter I have quoted—-] 
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1 cannot detect any diffci 
and that of eight years ago. 




The other signature is that of another friend whose 
life is simple, and who manifests in his Soth year 
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unbounded energy. The handwriting of Mr. Thomas' 
is singulady strong and good. This autograph was 
written with a very fine pen, which would not hide 
tremors. Mr. Thomas' diet is largely bread and jam, 
about one egg daily, plain vegetables, and very weak 
tea once or twice a day. 

Both these autographs indicate strength of nerve 
and muscular power, and are the best and most 
practical denial of the arterial degeneration theory 
as being caused by the use of bread and vegetable 
food, 
L Our Daily Bread. 

B Throughout this book there has been much refer- 
ence to misconceptions regarding foods and food 
compounds, and exception must now be taken to 
another. It is the prevalent idea that brown or 
wholemeal bread is more nutritious than white. 
I was in a store lately when a woman was buying 
a loaf of wholemeal bread, as she took up her purchase 
she remarked that " one of these loaves is worth two 
loaves of white bread." This statement, and others 
of a similar nature commonly made, are not true. 
White bread contains as much proteid and as much 
starch as wholemeal bread, but the latter is richer in 
food salts, containing about J^ of an ounce more in 
every pound, than white bread. This is where whole- 
meal bread is superior to white, and it is a considerable 
difference. 
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We have seen in the chapter on mineral matters 
what an important part these food salts play in preser- 
ving the bodily health, and we are unwise if we allow 
any of them to be lost frora our food. In iSgi.Gustav 
von Bunge published the results of some experiments 
made to determine the amount of iron in 100 grams 
of various cereals. He found that rice contained 1-2 
peeled barley r4, wheatmea! r6, whole barley 4-6. 
rye 4'9, whole wheat 55, bran 8'8 milligrams. 

Experiments were then made by this eminent food- 
chemist to determine whether this iron was assimilable, 
and the results showed that it was assimilated and 
converted into haemoglobin. Bunge 's experiments 
help us to understand why whole wheat preparations 
are so useful in cases of anaemia. I know many 
instances where this ailment has been cured by the 
use of whoie wheat bread. 

But while whole wheat bread is so useful, it should 
be made from finely ground wheat. The bran should 
be finely cut or the food is passed from the body with 
much of its nutriment unused. To further guard 
against such loss the bread should be very thorou^y 
masticated, and I would strongly recommend the 
home grinding of wheat Sutcliflle's mills' are tfae 
best for this purpose, they cost 25s., 32s., and 451, 
with fly wheel. With an old bicycle frame attached 
it is possible to grind with the feet, and to produa 

'From the Ke^th Food Stores, 19 Oiford Road. Manctusla, 
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very finely ground meal. Red wheat should be used. 
It should be picked, washed and dried before using. 
The decay of human teeth which is so prevalent at 
the present time, is due, in my opinion, to the 
common use of white bread, which is, we have seen, 
deficient in phosphates. It is our interference with 
the natural food balance of the wheat berry which 
works the mischief When we retain or preserve this 
balance the difficulty is overcome. It is remarkable 
that wherever we find a race of men retaining 
primitive milling customs, or living on uncorrupted 
grain food, we find their teeth strong and free from 
decay. Mr. Albert Carter, surgeon dentist, related 
in " Natural Food " some few years ago, some investi- 
gations he had made in this connection. He found 
the natives of the Punjab and N,-W. Provinces — 
whether Hindoo, Sikhs, Punjabees, Afghans, or 
Goorkhas, had splendid teeth. He went to the banks 
of the Ganges and examined the Brahmin skulls. 
He failed to find one showing general dental decay 
such as he was acquainted with at home. In Ceylon 
he found that while the native Singalese had good 
teeth, the children of European parents had dread- 
fully bad teeth. In Australia it was the same, the 
aborigines had splendid teeth, while the Melbourne 
dentists were hard at work repairing disease in the 
Colonial-bom portion of the population. Edwin Cox, 
Licentiate in Dental Surgery, R.C.S., in "Degeneracy 
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and Preservation of the Teeth," ascribes teeth de- 
generacy to the use of white bread. This is 
undoubtedly a serious and important subject, and 
must continue so while we consume more bread than 
any other one food. Bread should be of the very 
best kind available, and when it is made from the 
best kinds of wheat it lorms an almost perfect food. 
For many years I have observed the beneficent 
results that have followed the use of good wholemeal 
bread ; with it there is scarcely any toothache or 
neuralgia, and constipation is scarcely possible. The 
teeth are made stronger and less tender, owing to 
the proper supply of lime and phosphates contained 
in wholemeal. 

Where white bread is used and change to the whole- 
meal bread is difficult, it is advisable to boil bran 
for an hour or more in soft water, to drain off 
all liquid, and add it to the white flour. Also it 
should be remembered that cheap flour and common 
white bread are sweeter in flavour and better than 
the finer and whiter kinds. 

It is a most difficult thing to get a pure whole- 
wheat meal. The miller tampers with the wheat in 
every way, He sifts it, or he adds a percentage of 
rye to keep it moist, as most people are too impatient 
to eat stale bread or to masticate it properly. The 
Wholemeal Co., 369, Chorley Road, Swinton, Lan- 
cashire, manufacture wholemeal from the English 
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wheat, and no part of the grain is omitted. An 
objection to wholemeal bread commonly met with is 
that less of its proteid is digested than when white 
bread is eaten. Mr. John B. Coppock, F.C.S., has 
made some experiments to test this point, the results 
sliow that white bread is inferior to wholemeal in this 
particular. Mr. Coppock finds that out of lOO 
ounces of white bread, g6 ounces are digested, and 
out of 100 ounces of ivkolemeai g^'^. Out of lOO 
ounces of white bread proteids, 85^ ounces are 
digested, out of 100 ounces of wholemeal bread- 
proteids, 88^, As a flesh-former, therefore, brown 
bread stands first, and as a contributor of phosphates 
and salts it also occupies the same place. Where 
whole wheat bread cannot be had, the best substitute 
is Hovis bread ; every ounce contains 9 grains more 
proteid than the same weight of other bread. Hovis 
flour consists of 75 parts of the best white flour and 
25 parts of the germ of wheat. The wheat germ, 
rich in fat and proteids, is mixed with salt and cooked 
by special machinery. The process causes Hovis 
flour to take a large quantity of water, which, along 
with the fat it contains, keeps it moist, 

Dr. Haig and Mr. Eustace Miles have both a high 
opinion of Hovis ; it is rich in proteids, but deficient 
in food salts. 

In a Bulletin issued by the U. S, Dept of Agricul- 
tyre, the following analyses of flours appear : — 
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Pillsbur/s Best Flonr ... 10-853 ... l3'o6z .,, 1-327 ... 74-33 ■■• H^S 
Graham Wholemeal Float 10-825... I4-8I2 ..,2'988 ...69897 ..1-478 
Paient or While Flour ... iz'36a ... is*437 ... 1*620 ... 73-075 ... -506 

These flours when made into bread have the following analyses : — 

Bread, Pillsbury Flour... 36-700 ... 10-125 ... 75° ..• Si'969 ■-■ "448 

,, Wholemeal Flour 34*244... 9.375 ...3 '251 ... 51-874 ..1-276 

„ White Flour 32*80 ... 8'875 ... 3-539 ... S4'i75 ... -621 

When about four ounces of fat is added to six 
pounds of flour before kneading, the bread mak^ 
delightfully crisp toast ^B 

How Much Fruit. ^ 

For a long time now I have deprecated the too 
free consumption of fruit. All sorts of foolish and 
misleading statements are to be met with regarding 
the wonderful properties of fruit. A great deal of 
extravagance and gush is indulged in by many who 
write on health matters about this delightful food 
and its dietetic properties. I regret that I have done 
so myself, but it was some years ago, when I knew 
less about the science of food than I do now. Fruit 
is so beautiful, it is so delicious to the palate, that it 
is easy to eat too much. Many who would be 
ashamed to over-eat of rich food, do not think it wrong 
to eat too much fruit. Too much of any food is 
gluttony,— 'Ca^\. is a bald statement, but it is never- 
theless true. 

There is as much need for balance to be sought 
after in using fruit, as in the use of other foods. 
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Too much fruit, besides making the blood too acid, 
takes up stomach space that should be filled with 
food of a more nutritious character. I have long 
held the opinion that fruit is not so much needed in 
cold climates as in hot countries, where the tendency 
to fevers demands the cooling acids that fruits supply. 
Fruit acids are invaluable in colds, influenza, and 
fevers, but I am confident that they are not so useful 
for everyday use as the salads, green vegetables, and 
roots. The latter we can take direct from the earth 
for the greater part of the year, but there are only 
a very few months in the year when we can get fruit 
poured into our lap, and this is supplied at the times 
when we most need its special medicinal properties, 
I have dealt with this subject at some length in 
" Fruits, Nuts and Vegetables," it is not therefore 
needful to enlarge on the subject too lengthily 
here. 

It is not necessary to eat more than two apples a 
day (about eight ounces), or three apples (12 ounces), 
or the equivalent of other fruit. Anything beyond 
that amount is certainly unnecessary, except in some 
special cases when a physician might order more 
fruit. I have seen cases of sore eyes, sciatica, piles, 
skin rashes, be relieved in a week or so by with- 
holding fruit altogether, and substituting salads and 
steamed vegetables. The case of Mr. H. J. Bate- 
man, of the Wholemeal Co., is an example : 
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his diet is very simple, and pure wholemeal 
bread, from freshly ground wheat, forms the 
bulk of his food. He spends the greater part 
of his time out-door. For many years he has 
suffered at intervals from haemorrhoids (piles). At 
my sufjgestion he gave up the use of fruit, and has 
scarcely been troubled since making the change in 
his food ; a very little fruit will bring a return of the 
piles ; half a pound of so mild a fruit as strawberries 
will revive the trouble. I could give numerous 
instances of fruit acting as an irritant in this or 
similar ways. 

I would like to point out that I am writing for 
those who suffer from weakness and from inherited 
limitations of one sort or another, I must however 
state ray conviction that for healthy persons to eat 
more fruit than is needed, is to waste it and to disturb 
the food balance. 

When to Eat Fruit. 

I am strongly of opinion that fruit is best eaten 
alone and not with other food, especially not with 
starch food. 

I recently made a number of test tube experiments 
with Mr. Harrison Jackson, of Manchester. Mr, 
Jackson is the inventor of the process for neutralizing 
the tannin in tea, he has conducted test tube ex- 
periments for several medical journals. From 
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observation on the action of fruit when eaten with 
starch food by dyspeptics, I stated that we should 
find that the acid fruits delayed it, while vegetable 
juices would not delay it. The first experiment was 
with lemon, orange, grapes (white and black), apples 
("greening" and "russet"), and tomato. In the 
case of the tomato, the starch digestion was completed 
in 30 minutes. But the starch with fruit juices was 
not digested an hour afterwards. 

On another day we took portions of turnip, carrot, 
Brussels sprouts, celery, onion (English), onion 
(Spanish), and pineapple; these were finely shredded, 
the fibre as well as the juice being used in the ex- 
periment The pineapple was treated in the same 
way. The same result was arrived at as in the first 
experiment, and we came to this conclusion : that 
the difference in the digestion of starch with vege- 
tables and fruit is very great, that the digestion of 
starch with vegetables and pancreaticus occupied only 
one third the amount of time needed for the digestion 
of starch with fruit juice. 

Since these experiments were made 1 have seen 
some notes of experiments made by Mr, P. M, 
Short, B.Sc.,' in which it is stated " that apples retard 
the digestion of starch in the stomach, and in the 
case of test tube experiments, prevent the conversion 
of starch when they are highly acid." 

> Constipation : Its Cause and Cure. Health Food Stores, Mui- 
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The sugar test applied to fluid drawn from the 
stomach showed but slight change in the amount of 
sugar present, as compared with the sugar in the 
food before fruit was introduced into the stomach. 
Whereas when the fruit was excluded from the diet, 
the precipitation of cupric oxide, on applying Fehling's 
test to the fluids drawn from the stomach, was 50 
per cent more. This Mr. Short accounts for by 
the retarding action of the malic, citric, and oth 
acids present in fruit upon the ptyalin or salivi 
digestion. 

Peptic digestion was assisted by ripe fresh ; 
But test tube experiments were not conclusive. 

Mr. Short recommends that fruit should be taker 
in the morning one hour before breakfast, or abouM 
half an hour or more after meals. 

Mr. J. W. Biggart, B. Sc, Borough Analys^J 
Greenock, in a lecture delivered in Glasgow, said''! 
that it was his custom to put apples under hisij 
pillow overnight to warm them, and to eat them whi 
dressing in the morning. 

In my judgment, it is best to eat fruit two and d 
half hours after tlie morning meal, or three hours 
after the mid-day meal. Or to take say two or three 
apples (8 to 12 ounces), with three ounces of grated 
cheese as luncheon mid-day, without bread or starchy 
food. All this of course applies to those havIng-4 
sensitive digestions. I do not believe 
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stomachs, or in enfeebled digestions. All these 
imaginary conditions will not exist where the dietary 
is properly adjusted, and the life rightly ordered — 
that is, where proper rest and sleep, cleanliness, and 
good ventilation are observed. 

Poisons in Food. 

All manner of extravagant claims are at times 
made by food reformers when advocating the desira- 
bility of abstinence from the flesh of animals as food. 
Some of these reformers maintain that cancer and 
many other diseases are caused by the use of the 
flesh of animals, and animal products. These claims 
cannot be supported by actual fact There is 
however a considerable amount of indisputable evi- 
dence regarding the hurtful substances present in 
some foods. During recent years, a great deal of 
invaluable research has been carried on to determine 
the presence of poisons in food. The poison substance 
is not of course called by the name poison, but purin, 
or xanthin bodies; Dr. Haig simply calls it poison. 
It is from the purin or xanthin bodies that uric acid 
is derived, or formed in the body, I have no wish to 
dogmatise on this matter, but will give the figures 
supplied by physiological chemists as to the quantity 
of " purin bodies " that are found in some commonly 
used foods. 
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^H Undried Purin in Flesh 


Purin in Vegetable 


^^H Foods, Fish & Poultry. 


Foods. 


^^K Fish. pe^'kl'i'. p^?']? 


Gram. Grains 
per Idlo. pet lb. 


^H Cod 0-582 ... 4-074 


Bread, white, no trace. 


^H Plaice ... 079S ... 5-565 


Oatmeal ,„ 0-530 ... 3-4563 


^H Halibut ... I-02O ... 7-140 


Rice, no trace. 


^m Salmon ... .-.65 ... 8-155 


Pcameal ... 0-390 ... 2.5413 


^H Meats 


Beans, Haricot 0*6375 " 4'i66i 




Potatoes ... o-o2oo*-0'i4ao 


^H TiLp« ... o'573 ... 4-007 
^H Million ... 0-965 ... 6-755 


Onions 0-090 ... 00630 

Tapioca, no trace. "^^I 


■ S } ■•■" ■■ '■■3' 


Cabbage, no trace. ^H 
Lettuce ^^1 


^B 


Cauliflower „ j^H 


^H Loin ... ... S'4S7 


Asparagus ... 0-2150.. 1-5050 


^^H Neck ... 0-567 ... 3-969 




^^B Ham(&t) I'ISj ... 8-085 

^^H Beef, 

^H Ribs ... I-I37 -. 7-959 


Tea ... ( Dr. Haigl •■■ 175 
Coffee ...X ^Ln. \ ... 70 
Cocoa ..\ —>!.■ J... 59 


^H Sirlom ... I -30s ... 9-135 


Lager Beer ... 0-1250.. 1-0955 


^^H Steak ... 2'o66 ... I4'455 


Pale Ale ... 0-1450.. 1-2708 


^^H Liver ... 2752 ... 19-264 


P"'" o-'SSO" '-3578 


^^B SWBKTBItBAD. 




^^H Thymus ... 10-063 -- 70'43i 


Volney^ ^H 


^^1 Chicken ... 1-295 -- 'i'^^l 


Cl"=t I „„ ,„„ ^H 


^H Tiukey ... 1.260 ... S-S20 


Sherry \ "° "*«*- ^H 


^^H Rabbit ... 0-970 ... 6-314 


Pott J ^ 


^1 Dr Walker HalLfrom whose invaluable work' these 


^H /figures are taken, states that " milk, butter, ^gs and 


^H / cheese should be placed under the heading of animal 


^H / foods. Eggs contain no free purin or purin yielding 


^H_ substance. Butter and cheese are derivatives from 


^H milk, and so may hold traces of nuclein (purin) bodies. 


^H I In milk, Petren was unable to find any purin bodies. 


^^H ^v '"The Piuin Bodies in Foods." Shcrratt & Hughes, Manchester. 2/- 
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An estimation of my own yielded 00020 grain N per 
litre. The quantities are very small. 

These four articles of diet, e.g., eggs, milk, cheese, 
butter, form together our most valuable means of 
withholding purin substance from the body, and yet 
allow the provision of a diet at once digestible, easily 
absorbed, and capable of maintaining nitrogenous 
equilibrium." 

Dr. Walker Hall, after determining the amount of 
food purins in foods, placed hinnself on a purin free 
dietary, and on a dietary containing purin bodies. 
The purin free dietary experiment was carried on for 
eight days, and the food consisted of eggs, milk, 
bread, cheese, butter, sugar. On this almost purin- 
free diet, an average of 0'i623 grams purin N per 
day was excreted. 

When a purin diet was used with the addition of 
450 grams of chicken, the purin N excreted was 
0*2650. 

I With the addition of 530 grams of plaice, O'Z^Zg 
„ 400 „ beef, o'348o 
„ 408 „ beans, 0-1857 
„ 1700 c.c. lager beer, 0-22 18 
Usual mixed diet 0*2475 
It is not necessary to enlarge on these results. If 
however these excretions (from a purin diet) of purin 
N are compared with the excretion of purin N while 
Dan almost purin free diet, they speak for themselves. 
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space does not allow of further quotations froi 
this very helpful book, which all hygienists shou| 
possess. As Dr. Walker Hall states, " the expt 
ments have shown the importance of diet in iq 

relation to uric acid." 

A brief study only of these tables must convince 
everyone that the use of foods containing purin 
bodies must be prejudicial to health. I do not know 
what Dr. Haig's opinion on these findings of the 
physiological chemist is, but it is gratifying to those 
who value the magnificent work he has done. I 
have frequently met medical men who have said when 
Dr. Haig's name was mentioned, " Oh, he has uric- 
acid on the brain; his theory is all nonsense." When 
I have quietly asked, " Have you read Dr. Haig's 
book ? " the answer has invariably been, no. Of what 
use, then, is such criticism. I have met many medical 
men who have read " Uric Acid," and have a pro- 
found admiration for the work. Dr. Haig may be 
over enthusiastic in ascribing so many diseases to 
uric acid, but he cannot overlook what to him are 
solid facts. 

If physiological chemistry is demonstrating that 
many commonly used foods contain hurtful sub- 
stances or poisons, and if this chemistry demonstrates 
further that not more than half of these poisons are 
changed inside the body, what is to become of the 
remainder ? Dr. Haig and others have shown that^ 
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they hide in the tissues and become a danger to health. 
So long ago as 1 884, experiments were made at the 
Agricultural School at Grignon, with oats, and they 
were found to contain a substance easily soluble in 
alcohol, which produced an irritant action on the 
motor cells of the nervous system. It was described 
as a nitrogenous substance apparently of an alkaloidal 
character, uncrystallisable, granular, and of a brown 
colour. Its composition is given as C'^ H" NO'^ and 
was called avenin. This explains why oatmeal in 
some cases causes irritation and pimples. It is a 
sign, I suppose, of inability of the body to deal with 
the purin bodies contained in oats. Dr. Walker Hall 
has shown that some can apparently metabolize more 
of the purin bodies than others. The pulse foods, 
to the regret of many, are ruled out when the dietary 
needs to be free from purins. The Digestive Food 
Co,, Paisley, claim, according to the report of their 
analyst, to supply prepared pulse foods free from 
these harmful substances. Though dietaries which 
contain flesh foods are supplied in this book, the 
author is unable to recommend them. 

^m About Drinks. 

^P What to drink when tea, coffee and cocoa are ruled 
out is a problem to many who have become tied to 
these commonly-used beverages. When the body is 
well nourished there is much less demand for stimu- 
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siderable amount of proteid. The fat is not shown. 
For the use of this illustration I am indebted to 
Messrs. Flatters & Gamett, Microscopists, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 




Dietaries Nos. i to 1 5 (except No. 4) are uric acid 
free. The food tables and analyses in this book 
differ from those given in " Science in the Daily 
Meal," They are from recent and more reliable in- 
vestigations. A new edition of "Science in the Daily 
Meal " will agree with those supplied herein. 

Dietary Standards 
If the value or reliability of the standards is 
doubted, it should be remembered that an egg and 
milk provided the examples for the earlier investiga- 
tions of physiologists, and were a guide to human 
needs ; later investigation has not disproved the 
wisdom of this adaptation. 
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I have only knovm one man who tried to live on one 
meal a day for a lengthened period, and he very soon 
broke down in health. All students of physiology 
must be inclined to question Dr Dewey's conclusions, 
they are entirely at variance with the teaching of the 
niost eminent physiologists in Britain, America and 
Europe. Among a number of plausible and un- 
scientific statements, Dr. Dewey states "that the body 
is maintained by rest and sleep alone ; " this is not 
correct Every time a muscle contracts some of its 
tissue is wasted and is at once rebuilt ; the same 
applies to other parts of the body. Experiments 
made by Mosso, an Italian investigator, by Dr, 
Langemeyer, of Amsterdam ; by Dr. Schumberg for 
the Prussian War Office, with an instrument called 
the ergograph, all showed that muscles were less 
fatigued when certain foods were administered. 

It is quite easy to agree with Dr. Dewey's state- 
ment that sick people who have no hunger should be 
kept without food until hunger returns, But there 
is nothing new in that treatment. It may be com- 
monly observed that dumb animals invariably refuse 
food when sick. One of the injunctions of the dis- 
tinguished physician, Abernethy, was, "Stop the 
supplies and the enemy will leave the citadel." A 
Scotch physician of less distinction, Dr. Keith, 
author of " Fads of an Old Physician," was dubbed 
the " starving doctor," because he insisted on rid- 
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ding disease from the bodies of his patients by 
withholding food. But why this deprivation should 
be carried on when appetite has returned it is difficult 
to imagine. If a man is hungry he is hungry, and 
no foolish distinctions between mouth hunger and 
stomach hunger will convince him of the contrary. 
Another ailment for no breakfast is, that the 
stomach needs a rest Why P we are compelled to 
ask again ; why the stomach more than any other 
organ ? why not the heart, for instance ? why do not 
animals rest their stomachs ? Some stomach diges- 
tion experiments have been made recently by Pen- 
goldt, in Germany, on healthy men. This investigator 
found that 6 to 7 ounces of water left the stomach in 
I J^ hours, 7 ounces of boiled milk 2 hours, hot drinks 
no sooner than cold ones ; two egg.s, raw, poached or 
as an omelette, 7 ounces sweetbreads, lo oysters, 7 
ounces white fish, 3j^ ounces white bread, cauliflower 
or cherries, all left the stomach in 2 to 3 hours; 
8j^ ounces chicken, 9 ounces lean beef, 6 ounces 
boiled ham, 33^ ounces roast veal or beefsteak, sj^ 
ounces coarse bread, boiled rice, carrots, spinach, 
radish, or apple left the stomach in 3 to 4 hours ; 9 
smoked tongue, 3^^ ounces smoked beef, 9 
s roast goose, 5^ ounces string beans, 7 ounces 
peas porridge, left the stomach in 4 to 5 hours. 

We see from these experiments that the quantity 
eaten increases the length of time the food remains 
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in the stomach. We may, therefore, ask what is 
gained by stuffing the stomach by two big meals a 
day ? There is absolutely no gain, physiologically, 
because we see that large quantities demand more 
time, therefore more energy and power to digest 
them. 

In 1 884 experiments were made by Smimov, in 
St. Petersburg ; the subjects were 8 healthy young 
men. The experiments were carried on over a period 
of 1 2 days — six days three meals a day, and six days 
five meals a day. It was found that the assimilation 
of food increased 2-39 per cent, the quantitative 
metabolism decreased on an average 8'37 per cent, 
and judging by the amount of extractives in the 
urine the qualitative metabolism increased on an 
average P54 per cent. The subjects gained in 
weight 

The writer's experience may be interesting here. 
For many years now his life has been hard and 
strenuous. Up to about the 26th birthday he 
had never suffered from a bilious attack, so-called. 
About this time he took a position in a business 
house where food was provided. As he disliked 
flesh, his diet was largely make-shift — white bread, 
potatoes, a little butter. Three of the day's meals 
were of this charact^. At this place he first suflered 
from biliousness, and for nearly ten years has con- 
tinued to suffer in this way at intervals. He suffered 
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so much eventually that his friends said he had 
cancer of the stomach. Every one or two weeks 
these attacks would return. Some months ago he 
added a fourth meal to the three he was already 
taking ; this fourth meal consisted of not more than 
four or five ounces bread and butter and a simple 
beverage, eaten immediately before retiring, or half 
an hour or more previous. The following striking 
facts were noted : a sweeter taste in the mouth in a 
morning, dandruff which he had has vanished, an 
irritability of the scalp has also vanished. The 
attacks have only returned twice in six months' time, 
and the last attack caused scarcely any inconvenience. 
He is convinced now that his sickness was not the 
result of biliousness, but caused by nervous exhaus- 
tion and want of sufficient food. Like many another, 
he cannot supply the physiological demands at two 
meals ; he cannot eat enough. 

This book has been written in less than one 
month's spare time. Almost the whole of it has had 
to be written between the hours of 1 1 p.m. and 2 
a.m. The reason for this being that it was promised 
by a certain date. The writer makes this personal 
reference to show that hard intellectual work can be 
done on three or four meals, even when preceded by a 
hard day's work of 1 5 hours. The practice of work- 
ing so long is not of course recommended. 

Dr. Dewey, in the letter referred to, states that " I 
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have not the least doubt that one general meal a day 
is ample for the maintenance of the normal weight, 
in all ordinary manual labour." 

Mr. Hugh Mapleton, four years ago was in charge of 
a colony near Sheffield ; five of the members of the 
colony took up the two-meal plan, and tried it for 
two months; they were compelled to give it up and 
to return to three meals, being positively unable to 
work at digging and outdoor labour, owing to ex- 
periencing intense hunger; they lost weight also, 
though they ate abundance of food. 

Professor Atwater, who writes with so much sanity 
and clearness on dietetic matters, states that " the 
theory is advanced from time to time that one 
or two meals a day are preferable to the three com- 
monly served in this country. If the same amount of 
food is to be eaten, it is hard to see the advantage of 
two hearty meals over three ordinary ones. The best 
physiological evidence implies that moderate quanti- 
ties of food taken at moderate intervals are more 
easily and completely digested by ordinary people 
than larger quantities at longer intervals, 

" If the food ordinarily taken is considered exces- 
sive and the aim is simply to reduce the amount, it 
would seem more rational to make all the meals 
lighter than to leave out one. The very fact that the 
custom of eating a number of meals a day has so long 
been universal, indicates that it must have some 
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advantages which instinct, based upon experience, 
approves and justifies." 

Finally, my opinion on this matter is that man 
can live and be well on two meals, but he will do 
better on three or even four, if he exercises judg- 
ment and self-control. He cannot go wrong if 
he arranges his food by one of the standards 
supplied. It is possible to exist on two, per- 
haps one meal a day, just as a man can exist 
without a leg, or other limb of his body ; he exists 
without it, but he is vastly better with it. Or to use 
another illustration, it is like piling a whole day's coal 
supply on the fire and expecting it to burn cheerfully 
and freely. We know it will do no such thing. 
Neither will the human furnace burn well, treated in 
a similar way. 

On Becoming Strong. _ 

None can become strong except by the adoptioii« 
of a pure and properly balanced dietary and by 
exercise of muscles and tissues — there is no other 
way. As muscles are exercised an increased flow 
of blood is supplied, and they thus become stronger. 
Stuffing, too large and too frequent meals do not 
produce strength — they reduce it. 

I would strongly urge all who have harmed their 
physique by early or other indiscretions to forget the 
past ; such should remember that " the present only 
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avails." All such should arrange their lives in 
harmony with the known laws of health and hygiene 
and they will soon become stronger than before. 

About Nuts as Food. 

The food value of nuts is considerable, as a refer- 
ence to the food tables will show. Most kinds are 
very rich in proteid, and richer still in fat; pine 
kernels, for instance, have 152 grains proteid in every 
ounce, and 178 calories of energy ; peanuts, 1 13 and 
160 calories ; almonds, 95 and 1 Sg calories of energy. 
Beef sirioin has 72 grains proteid and S3 calories of 
energy per ounce. Nuts are considered to be very 
indigestible, but they are easily digested if eaten at 
the proper time— that is at meals. 

It is the habit of many to eat nuts whenever fancy 
dictates, usually between meals or after a heavy 
dinner. 

If eaten with bread, toast, or hard biscuit, and 
thoroughly masticated, they will not disagree. Those 
who have poor teeth should use a nut grater, to be 
had at most ironmongers. Experiments made re- 
cently, at the " Californian Agriculture Experiment 
Station," with six persons using nuts and fruit largely, 
showed that the nuts were quite thoroughly digested. 
The following illustration of a microscopic section of 
a pine kerne! gives a good idea of the richness of this 
nut, the marked lines indicate the presence of a con- 
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^H Digestive Pea Flour 
^H LenCit „ 




^^H Cadbur/s Cocoa ... 
^^H "Wheaiose" 




^^^H ThediffurcnaboHreenHoPlaFloutand Bread. KgeslivePeaaod Lenta Floui. 
^^^H in caloric value, ta due !□ tbe preacnce of more or less mnishlre. 

^^1 NOTES. 

^^H 1 nm |>lad Co be able to announce that an establishment ba;: been 
^^^1 opened at Sloueb, neat Windsor, for the treatment of uric add dis- 
^^^1 eases by uric-acid -free diet. It is not primarily a financial under. 

^^^1 cookery are very good. A specialist for qnc acid disease visits twice 

^^^1 Eggs are included in a number of the dietaries in this book. They 
^^H should be absolutely fresh. Tainted eggs are of course burtfbl. 
^^^1 Metabolism.— The manifold changes that take place in food in tbe 
^^^^y body, and also the breaking down and rebailding of tissues are covered 

^H 

^^H Barilla Soap (page 76),— The manufacturers of this article state 
^^H that they do not wish their soap called by tbis name, as soap made 
^^H with causticsoda is often stamped "Barilla." Brown's McLinton's soap 
^^^H Si guaranteed to be made from plant ashes. 
^^H The books and most of the foods referred to herein can be supplied 

^^^1 The anthor hopes il will not be inferred thai he has recommended 
^^^1 any foods because of iiecuniary interest therein. 
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manhu cereal food) 
manhu'flour 



DELICIOUS BREAD. 

EXCELLENT PORRIDGE. 

DAINTY PUDDim 
Sold b)F all First Class Baketa and Grocers. 



1 



ESTABUSHED 1868. 



WILTSHIRE FRUIT GARDENS 

MARKET LAVINGTON. 



Dsllolous JAMS, JELLIES, FRUITS IN SYRUP, 

FRUITS WITHOUT SUGAR, and VINEGARS. 

Marmalade and Wiltshire Down Honey 

Wilh dirtct supply to Consumers. Railway Carriage Paid. 



ic Cimlar and Prier List appW to 

SAMUEL SAUNDERS, Proprietor. 



THE ZETLAND" BISCUIT 

Without Animal fat. Acids, Sugar, Salt, or Yeast. 

Can be had direizt from the Maker, 

JAS. McFARLANE, 9S Ot. Hamilton St., Glascow, 

At rollowing price : 

3 Ibi., postpaid, 1/9: 9 lbs., post paid. 4/6; ISlbc, od ra>l,caniaeeutra. 

i\i. per lb. 1 26 lbs,, oo rail, cairiaee extra, 4d. per lb. 



From the Cornfield ta Ihe Breakfast Table untDi 



In SHREDDED WHEAT 



Sample free on receLpt of Penny Stamp. 
SHREDDED WHEAT GO., 81 8t. Ceorgn's Ho 



IT IS NATURE'S SOAP. 
Skin tender, eh ? 

There are two sorts of soap, those made with 
caustic soda, and M'Clinton's, made with plant 
ashes. If you have any skin trouble try the 
latter. 



To test M'Clintcm's Soap send us one shilling. 

We will send, post free, 

Three tablets of Toilet Sosp and a tsblct af " Exquisite " 

Shaving Soap (or Tooth Tablet). 

We also make you a piesent of a pretty Enamelled 
Match Holdeb, representing a Collage Fireside in ihb 
Irish village. 

D. BROWN & SON, Limited (Department 8), 
DONAGHMORE, TYRONE. 



"Chivera' Jelliraare unHirpaMed."— //mM. 

CHIVERS'i'o'^f.JELLIES 

Pure I Choice ! Delicious I 

FUVOUI»t> WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 
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Hovis 


■ 


Trade-M»rk 


1 


Bread 


1 


Is a PURE WHEATEN BREAD, 


■ 


nutriliousi easy to digest, aad 


1 


very nice to eat. 


1 


The "Lancet" says :—" Its food value as regards 
nitrogen and phosphates is^ broadly speaking, double 
that of bread made of ordinary wheaten Sour." 


1 


Moat Family Bakera supply 
Hovis daily. 


w 


Agents' addresses will be sent on request, 
HOVIS, Ltd., Hacclesiield. 


fc 


i 



CcntilTlour % Pea flour 

The Beef of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Analytical Report, Extract : — 

" I have chemically and microscopically an- 
alysed the Digestive Flours, samples obtained 
from the Company direct, and also by purchases 
made on my own behalf without their knowledge. 

"The results obtained have proved remark- 
ably satisfactory. The flours require but a few 
minutes' cooking, and within 70 or 80 minutes 
are digested by the human gastric processes. 

"I find from careful examination of the flour 
itself, and also of the blood and excreta of 
persons and animals who have partaken of it in 
various forms, that unlike every other legumin- 
ous preparation with which I am acquainted, 
this does not increase the quantity of uric acid 
formed within or eliminated from the body." 

Send/or Samples: 
IS. tins, post fret, is. 4d. ; Mvo tins, 2S. 

DIGESTIVE FOOD CO., 

Murray Street, Paisley. 



Wheatose! 



WHEATOSE is braised— Entire— Wheal, and is prepaied 
from a speciallj' selected English Wheat, thoroughly cleaned. It 
is freed from nil foreign SQbetances, and from unsound and ill- 
nourished grains. 

Wheatose absolutely prevents Conatip&tiea if used 
twice daily according to iustnictions. 



SnUnHlyliy 

THE WHEATOSE COMPANY, 

58 SackviUe Street, MANCHESTER, 
e lb>. pait tne. 2/- 

1 2 Ibi. carriage paid, 3/9 Srnii/ar descriftitir hookUt. 



INVALUABLE BOOKLETS ON DIETETICS BV 
ALBERT BROADBENT 

Publisher, Manchrstbk 



f tuite, tlutB an& Vegetablee : tbelc IHses as food anO 

/fcC&iCine. loo recipes for preserving, boltlLng and cooking 
Fruits. Also cooking Vf^elable?. 54th tliousand. 4d. post free. 

E6C »UilDfti9 Ot tbc S3o6b. 2/6 net. 



To be published April 30th 

A Book about Salads and Bread-stuffs 

One shilling and sixpence, net. 




LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below. 



JUN 1 5 1992" 
JULl3199Ji 



Ugl6 Broadbent, A. 
B86 The building 

Tan? hndv. 




